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Gi; F wrote Aline B. Saarinen in the 
PUWUE-/ > New York Times Book Review. 
Other critics and journals have joined her in a rousing ovation for this 

remarkable new series of books. Newsweek saw it as “an important event” 

and noted that “the distance America has come in appreciating its 

own art as well as creating it is spectacularly marked in the six volumes.” 

Alfred Frankfurter, editor of Art News, saw them as marking “a maturity in 
American art book publishing in relation to the art of our country,” 

and observed that they “should do for American artists what distinguished French 
critics did to make the world aware of the painters of the School of Paris.” 


Each book in THE GREAT AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES measures 

7% x 10 inches and contains more than 80 reproductions, 16 full color plates, a 
7,500-word text by an authoritative critic, plus chronology, 

bibliography, and index. The six volumes are: 


WINSLOW Homer by Lloyd Goodrich 
THoMaAS Eakins by Fairfield Porter 
ALBERT RYDER by Lloyd Goodrich 

WILLEM DE KOooninc by Thomas B. Hess 
Stuart Davis by E. C. Goossen 
JACKSON PoLLock by Frank O’Hara 


THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY offers you the opportunity 
to enrich your home with the finest books on the arts. THE GREAT 
AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES and the books pictured below are 

only a sampling of recent Seven Arts selections, but their authoritative 
texts, fidelity of reproduction, and beautiful book-making are typical of 
all the books the Society offers its members at tremendous savings. 


Why not begin your membership in The Seven Arts Book Society now, 
and discover for yourself the great advantages of belonging to this 
unique organization which offers you today’s most beautiful 

books at lowest possible cost? You may choose as your 

first selection any one* of the books shown below. With it 

you will receive your free set of THE GREAT AMERICAN 

ARTISTS SERIES — as an introductory gift. Your savings 

on this introductory offer alone can amount to as much as $31.20. 


BEGIN MEMBERSHIP WITH ONE OF THESE OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
Paul Klee. By Will 
Grohmann. 441 pp.. 
479 illus. (40 in color), 
11% x 8%. Retail 
$17.50. Member’s price 
$13.50 









Art Since 1945. The first 
complete international 
survey. 400 pp., 180 
plates (60 in color), 

9% x 11%. Retail $15.00. 
Member’s price $11.95. 


The Complete Book of 
Artists’ Techniques. 
Kurt Herberts explains 
and illustrates 38 art 
techniques; for both artist 
and layman. 352 pp., 
169 illus. (80 in color). 
8 x 8. Retail $15.00. 
Member’s price $10.95. 
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The Movies. By Richard Griffith and Pablo Picasso. By 


Arthur Mayer. 442 pp., 1,000 photos, 9 x 12; Wilhelm Boeck and Jaime 
and Sabartés. A monumental 
Brueghel. By Gustav Gliick. Masters of Photography. By Beaumont study. 544 pp., 606 
A lavish and thorough monograph. and Nancy Newhall. 192 pp., 150 photos, reproductions (44 in color), 
143 pp., 83 color plates, 11% x 14. 9% x 11%. Combined retail price $27.50. 8% x 12. Retail $17.50 


Retail $20.00. Member’s price $12.95 Member’s price (for both books) $20.00 Member’s price $13.50. 





EGREAT AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES 
introductory of RETAIL VALUE $23.70 














Willer 
de KOONL NG 


The Thrones of Earth 
and Heaven. 190 
dazzling photos by Roloff 

Beny. Texts by Cocteau, 
Berenson, Spender, 
Herbert Read. 11 x 12%. 
Retail $17.50. 
Member’s price $12.95. 


Space, Time and Hieronymus Bosch. By 
thitecture. Sigfried Jacques Combe. 245 pp., 
iedion’s contemporary 140 illus. (32 in color), 

passic, 780 pe. 450 illus., 8% x 11. Retail $17.50. 
™% x 10. Retail $12.50. Member’s price $12.95. 
ember’s price $9.50, 
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THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY $9-114 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


You may enroll me as a member and send me a free boxed set of THE GREAT 
AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES together with my first selection (at the special 
member’s price plus postage and handling) indicated. I agree to take.as few as five 
additional selections—or alternates—in the next 12 months. I am to receive each 
month without charge the attractive Seven Arts News containing an extensive review 
of the forthcoming selection and descriptions of all other books available to me at 
member’s prices. If I do not want the selection announced I can return your simple 
form saying “send me nothing,”’ or use it to order another book from the more than 
100 authoritative volumes offered in the course of a year. I may cancel my member- 
ship at any time after purchasing the five additional selections or alternates. 


Pablo Picasso Art Since 1945 
Paul Klee The Complete Book of Artists’ Techniques 
0 The Movies and Space, Time and Architecture 
Masters of Photography Hieronymus Bosch 
0 Brueghel The Thrones of Earth and Heaven 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss please print 





ADDRESS 








City ZONE ........... STATE 
*You may choose the two books marked “‘count as one’’ as your first selection 














A Chinese Puzzle? 


What does Communist China want 
of India? If we may trust the fore- 
most Russian authority, Nikita 
Khrushchev, his Chinese friends 
want a lot of worthless real estate of 
no strategic significance whatever 
and devoid of human habitation. 
Hence the Soviet premier is reported 
to have characterized the entire Chi- 
nese-Indian crisis as “incomprehen- 
sible.” 

From this it might appear that the 
Chinese Communists are becoming 
to the Russian Communists what the 
latter were once said to be by Win- 
ston Churchill—“a riddle wrapped 
in a mystery inside an enigma.” But 
perhaps Khrushchev, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, has helped to make the 
Chinese-Indian crisis more compre- 
hensible by telling us what it is not. 

Facts are facts, as the Russians like 
to say. The Chinese Communists de- 
liberately whipped up this artificial 
storm in the forsaken mountain 
country of the frontier between In- 
dia and China. They have deliber- 
ately caused Prime Minister Nehru 
the most acute embarrassment and 
anguish. The Chinese proposal for 
mutual withdrawal of about twelve 
miles has inspired no jubilation in 
New Delhi, for it would leave Chi- 
nese troops in possession of some 
traditionally Indian territory and 
imply recognition of China’s equal 
status in the disputed territory. 

But if we rule out the usual moti- 
vations of land-grabbing, we are 
brought back to the basic question: 
What do the Chinese want? We sur- 
mise that Nehru is only the latest 
victim of a traditional pattern of 
Communist policy. Allies, well-wish- 
ers, and neutralists serve Commu- 
nist ends for a while, and then, 
suddenly, the Communists pull the 
rug from under them. They have ex- 
hausted their usefulness. In this case, 
Nehru, whatever his past usefulness 
to the Chinese Communists, still rep- 
resents an alternative path of devel- 
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epment to the entire East; he has 
shown that it is possible to lead a 
vast, turbulent nation in transition 
without establishing unlimited con- 
trol over the citizens’ lives and 
uctivities. The time has come for the 
Chinese Communists to humiliate 
and discredit Nehru, to serve notice 
throughout the East that the Chinese, 
not the Indian, course is the one 
that pays. 

Secretary of State Herter has shown 
some reluctance to come down sol- 
idly on India’s side in the border 
dispute, thereby giving Nehru a taste 
of his own medicine. The noncom- 
mittal approach has long been an 
Indian speciality in world affairs. Or 
perhaps Herter did not want to em- 
barrass Nehru with moralistic dec- 
larations of condolence. As a begin- 
ning, our Secretary of State has 
probably taken the right attitude. 
But, we must emphasize, only as a 
beginning. 


FASTEN YOUR EAR-PLUGS 


“Northwest to Waft Passengers on 
Wings of ‘Heavenly’ Music. ... The 
airline has hired six professional or- 
ganists...to rotate on flights.” 

—The New York Times. 


Electric organs on the ground 
Produce abominable sound. 


Electric organs in the air 
Are certain to induce despair 


In belted prisoners of seats 
Who cannot flee the awful bleats. 


Let all who travel to this tune 
Cry out their protestation soon, 


So that committers of the crime 
Dismiss the organists in time; 


And let the sole harmonium 
Remain the jet’s organic hum. 
—SEC 


The Bog 


Pity the poor cranberry growers! 
Here at Thanksgiving time they sud- 
denly find that the edibility of their 
bumper harvest has been called into 
doubt. It seems that as part of man’s 
restless drive for progress, they have 
been spraying their bogs with a 
weed-killing chemical which, if im- 
properly used, can produce cancer. 

An ancient lesson has thus pain- 
fully demonstrated its universality: 
Disturb nature’s order, and you may 
reap fruits that you did not antici- 
pate; develop a better pesticide, and 
you may poison the birds or taint the 
cranberries. 

The political balance is also a pre- 
carious one. This lesson has been 
brought home to Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
Arthur Flemming, as the outraged 
cries of the growers rise around him 
for warning the public about the pos- 
sible danger of eating cranberries 
The growers’ rage is understandable; 
their $50-million crop may prove to 
be something of a turkey instead of 
a sauce. Meanwhile Presidential as- 
pirants Nixon and Kennedy are striv- 
ing manfully to redress the balance 
by gulping down the suspect berry 
with a smile. 

And then of course there is the 
digestive balance to be considered— 
always in jeopardy on Thanksgiving 
Day. We are singularly unmoved by 
the argument of a chemist at Ameri- 
can Cyanamid, one of the producers 
of the weed killer, who declared that 
a human being “would have to eat 
15,000 pounds of [contaminated] 
cranberries a day for many years” 
to sustain any ill effects. 

Of course, the wonderful new 
chemicals that man keeps discover- 
ing must be used. To ban them, as 
John L. Harvey, deputy commis- 
sioner of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, points out, would keep agri- 
culture in the horse-and-buggy days. 
But there are risks, no doubt about 
it, and it seems clear that somebody 
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RADIO SHACK 
VALUE CATALOGS - 
12 big issues featuring 


America’s choice “‘buys’’ in hi-fi and records! 


RARE SAVINGS! 
12" LP CHRISTMAS SPECIALS! 


The newest complete, hi-fi recording ... 
4-record Handel’s ‘‘Messiah” 


tqe° monaural s r stereo 


For the first time, and just in time for Christmas giving, 
the ENTIRE, ORIGINAL-MANUSCRIPT glory of the “‘Messiah” 
— recorded in spacious high fidelity sound at St. Mary Magde- 
lene’s in London, 1959. Four magnificent 12” LP’s, monaural 
or stereo, complete with detailed notes and libretto. Walter 
Susskind conducts the distinguished London Philharmonic 
Choir and London Orchestra, Handsomely gift-boxed. Ship. 
wt. 5 Ibs. 


Definitive new 4-record Vanguard set... 


Complete Bach “St. Matthew Passion’”’ 
sqgeo monaural $4395 stereo 


During the Christmas season only, sale-priced at Radio Shack! 
Brilliant new high fidelity recording of perhaps the greatest 
of Bach’s choral works, Over 2 hours of musical magnificence, 
with Bach choral authority Mogen Woldike conducting the 
famed Vienna State Opera Orchestra, the Vienna Chamber 
Chorus, the Boys Choir of the Schottenstift and a truly out- 
eg group of soloists. Anton Heiler at the Organ. Ship. 
wt. 4 Ibs. 


Columbia deletions — your good fortune! 
3-for-1 Christmas Music sale! 


3 reg. $3.98-each 12” LP’s ALL THREE DSBOS 


Special Radio Shack purchase of 3 of the most popular hi-fi 
Christmas records ever — each $3.98 list — yours to have or 
give at savings of $7.96. Exceptionally wide-range Columbia 
recording techniques throughout, with Arthur Lynds Bigelow, 
the country’s foremost bell-master, featured in: CL-750- 
Carillon—17 of the world’s best-loved carols, and CL-915-Bells 
and Organ—a collection of 12 carols including several rarely 
if ever recorded before. Also CL-924—Christmas Carols—12 
selections with choir directed by Fr. Sidney MacEwan. Regu- 
larly $11.94 all three. Ship. wt. 3 Ibs. 


RADIO SHACK CORPORATION, Dept. 11UU 

Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 

Please send FREE Radio Shack Value Catalogs 

“Messiah”, No, 93-SF201, monaural ‘3 $659 

“Messiah’” No. 93- SFCC201, stereo 

“St. Matthew Passion”, No. 93-BG5 monaural 

“St. Matthew Passion’’. No. $3,8685022:: 25, stereo 

3 Columbia Christmas records, No. 93CLX .98 

Electrostat-3 tweeter (specify “finish), = 36CX017Y 

Above, matched pairs (specify finish), No. 90LX261 @ 

Crossover eer No. 911534, 8 Ses @ $6.95 

Above, No. 91L5. 16 ohms 

Electrostat-4 anes s on to “200248, @ $119.50 

(Finishes other than mahog., 
HOW TO ORDER RECORDS: = ep ataa = money order. Add 8c postage 
per record plus 35c per total order for our packing and handling. We 
refund any overpayment. 


Name 0 Check 
Address. ‘ (0 Money Order 
City. Zone__State_..... [J C.0.D. 











Simply by sending us your name and address on the 
coupon below, you’ll receive AT NO COST the 
nationally famous monthly Catalogs that 

have brought the entire music-loving population to Radio 
Shack’s door. In each big issue, on page after page, you'll 
see the kind of values that have earned for Radio Shack a 
37-year-old reputation as America’s unchallenged leader 
in selling hi-fi, records and electronic equipment by mail. 
Typical “special savings” selections are shown on this 
page. Quantities in all cases are limited, 

so please order promptly. 


LAB TOP-RATED 
REALISTIC HI-Fi COMPONENTS! 


Famous ELECTROSTAT-3 tweeter 


$27 =? 52 down 


Again and again you've seen rave reviews on 
the “‘add-on”’ tweeter that adds extraordinary 
musical transparency and spaciousness to 
your speaker system, It’s hi-fi’s most vainly 
imitated ultra high-frequency speaker, rated 
“best at any price” in the 5000-25,000 cps 
range. Specify mahogany, walnut, blond. 
11%” x 5%” x 444”. Ship. wt. 7 Ibs. 


Electrostat-3 Now . . . Electrostat-3 
CROSSOVER NETWORK MATCHED PAIRS for Stereo! 


$605 $75 per pair 


Designed especially for smooth bo ib k 
balance between the Electrostat-3 ae pansies my sand 
and any loudspeaker or system. factory to you. Performance 
8 or 16 ohms, Completely assem- curves included. Finishes as 
bled -- exceptional value! Ship. above, Ship. wt. 14 Ibs 

wt. 2 Ibs : a ; 


New ELECTROSTAT-4 speaker system 


$4195=° $5 down 


World’s first and only full-range 30-25,000 cps speak- 
er system incorporating a built-in Electrostat-3 
tweeter — plus “‘middles’”’ (new design cone speaker) 
and “lows” (rugged high compliance woofer) to 
match the quality of those famous “highs”. | Complete 
3-way system in fine furniture-finish 24 x 18%” 
x 11” sealed mahogany cabinet. Walnut, blond, add 
$3. Ship. wt. 41 Ibs. 


RADIO SHACK CORPORATION 


167 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


730 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON 17, MASS 


230-234 CROWN STREET, NEW HAVEN 10, CONN 








They sailed from the far’ <j; 
corners of the-world to create a’ 
paradise on earth...a spellbi: 
novel of the loves and + 
‘adventures of a proud and 
passionate people..A x Aluzmex! 
literary achievement. — — 


946 pages. Endpaper maps in color. Regular Edition, $6.95; 


Limited Signed Edition, $15.00; now at your bookstore. RANDOM HOUSE | 











has to take the responsibility of see- 
ing that the public, not to mention 
the farmers, is protected against un- 
expected kickbacks from progress 
The Fpa has been diligent in its effor 
to meet that responsibility. But thi; 
year its request for two million do! 
lars to carry on “methods research 
was disallowed by the penny-wis: 
Bureau of the Budget; fortunatel) 
the money was appropriated b) 
pound-wise members of Congres: 

It is quite possible that a large 
force of Fpa agents could have cai 
ried on an education campaig) 
among the growers on the prope: 
use of these newfangled chemicals 

Here for the poor cranbern 
grower is the final paradox. U] 
timately his own protection agains‘ 
the pitfalls of progress lies in mor: 
rather than less interference on th: 
part of the government agents he i 
now bitterly reviling. 


These Things Were Said 


q Reader reaction to our Van Doren 
open letter twenty-five to two sym- 
pathetic. Proving again the Bible 
is still the best-selling book in Amer- 
ica.—Hy Gardner in the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

My column is not for sale and Mr 
[Max] Hess did not pay for the inter- 
view. His office did pay my expenses 
of $1,000 to travel to Allentown for 
the story.—Stanton Delaplane, col- 
umnist for the McNaught Syndicate. 
q “I have no illusion of grandeur, no 
thirst for martyrdom and have had 
too much fun to invite or beg for 
sympathy,” Mr. [Robert] Moses re- 
marked at another point. “They ostra- 
cized the leading citizens in Greece,” 
he went on. “They tired of hearing 
Aristides called The Great. They 
tossed out Baron Haussmann after 
seventeen years of service which 
saved Paris from rot and strangula- 
tion."—New York Times. 

{1 asked Ribicoff if he would like 
to be Secretary of State. He answered 
like a man who had given the ques- 
tion a lot of thought over a lot of 
years. And his answer was simply, 
“No.”—The New York Daily Mirror. 
@ Mr. [David] Sarnoff said that the 
nation’s best military resources “will 
prove tragically inadequate, may 
even be self-defeating, if they are 
not backed by the hardware of the 
spirit."-—The New York Times. 
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“An excellent compilation of prime sources in American history, 




















for handy reference and also an invitation to go more deeply. 
A valuable addition to any library.”—ALLEN Drury, 
author of Advise and Consent 





The GOLDEN AGE of 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Selected and edited with an introduction and notes by 


Frank Freidel 


Professor of History, Harvard University 


The March of American History from the 
Age of Exploration to the Twentieth Century 


as Pictured by our Greatest Historians 
$7.50 
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The GOLDEN AGE of 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Selected and edited with an introduction and notes by 


Perry Miller 


Professor of American Literature, Harvard University 


The Flowering of American Literature in 
the Mid-Nineteenth Century as Exhibited 
by our Greatest Romantic Authors 





“Admirable...impressive...a meaty conspectus 
chosen with care and displayed with taste.”— 
JOHN BARKHAM $7.50 
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Coming January 11 
. THE GOLDEN AGE OF AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 


1 Selected and edited with an introduction and notes by Charles Frankel 
Place your order with your bookseller now. 






First two volumes also available in a boxed set beautifully designed for Christmas giving 






George Braziller - Publisher - 215 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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THE RECORD HUNTER 





“THE WORLD’S LARGEST STORE SPECIALIZING 
IN LONG PLAYING RECORDS” PRESENTS 


Grand Opens Sale 


THE MOST OUTSTANDING OPERATIC RECORDS 
OF RECENT TIME . . . AND OPERA BARGAINS 
FREE Gaeoping & Sarto in_ the U.S.A. on Ship- 
bay y on ‘Shipments of | to 3 LP 
s. 


Foreign, Te 00 for the first LP—25¢ 
extra for each additional. 


GIFT-WRAPPING on request — Our 
FREE List Sale 
Price Price 
1. CHERUBINI: Medea — CALLAS as 
Medea; Serafin cond. (3-12” LPs in 
DeLuxe MERCURY Album with Li- 01.98 
2 MOZART: Don Giovanni — Siepi, 
Corena, Dermota, Danco, delia 
joehme (4-12” LON 
egecnecees $2 14.95 


Gueden, Berry, B 
DON-ffrr LPs in album) 
. WAGNER: 


tad, Suthaus; Thebom 
» Greindl, Schock: 


D 
Witheim Furtwaengler cond. (5-12” 
LPs in Deluxe Album with Li- onse 


bretto) 

GLINKA: A _ Life for Tsar 

Boris ae we stich. Randall 

(3-12” CAPITOL LPs in Delux 

Album with Libretto) ............ * 14.94 41.25 
VERDI: La 
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foot Fische 
ter, Ludwig, Christ; Sawallisch oud, 
Philharmonia Orchestra (3-12” Angel 
Ps in DeLuxe Album with Libretto) 15.94 11.95 
PUCCINI Gianni Sehicchi — de los 
Angeles, Gobbi; Rome Opera. House 
(1-12” CAPITOL in Deluxe aes a8 
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. don, ° 
ehme; Sait cond. n 
Phi tharmonie Orchestra (3-12” LON- 
firr Lee in Deluxe a 
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Chorus «1 etor 
y in DeLuxe Album with Libretto) 19.92 14.95 
* STRAUSS: Die Frau ohn 


Boehme; con 
Vienna “Poitnarmoni —— and 
Soloists and Chorus of Vienna State 
Opera Siz" LONDON-firr LPs in 
elLuxe Album with Librette)..... 24.90 19.95 


eters, 
Tozzi; ‘Leinsdort cond. Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra and Chorus (3-12” 
RCA-Victor LPs in Deluxe Album 
ith Libretto 14.94 


v 
12. BOITO: Mefistofele — Siepi, Te- 
bald } ae me or cond. 
Cherus and Orchestra Accademia 








LPs jbum)....... 14.94 11.25 
13. PuCent: Girl 
— Tebaldi, del Monac Tozzi; 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia } 
Lene N-ffrr LPs in DeLuxe Album , 
14. OF FENBACH: Tales of Leer wy 
attiwilda Dobbs. Simoneau: (3-1 
PIC LPs in Album — Lineatt 14.94 11.25 
i rt Maleoim 
» Festival “Chorus 
Arte Orchestra (2-12” 
ANGEL LPs in Detuxe Album with 
Librette) ' 
16. GILBERT & gee ivan: Tees Mi- 
FAA Festiva val Cl “and 
{ us an 
Pre Arte Orchestra (2-12” ANG 
LPs in DeLuxe Album with uisretiey 10.96 8.25 
THE RECORD HUNTER’S PRIDE AND JOY... 
Exclusive Import 
17. rveoiat: La Boheme — BENIA- 
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I 507 Fifth Avenue 
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THE PRESIDENT’S GRAND TOUR 


by ERIC SEVAREID 


+ LONDON 
EY" worldly wise British leaders, 
accustomed to the global travels 
of their monarchs and prime minis- 
ters, are impressed by President 
Eisenhower's December itinerary. 
Whatever the future fruits of such an 
effort, its historical significance is 
not lost upon them. The only com- 
parable Presidential phenomenon 
that comes to mind is Wilson‘s long 
stay at the Versailles Peace Treaty 
Conference after the First World War. 
But Wilson was there to negotiate, 
and negotiate personally, hard and 
fast settlements of outstanding issues. 
President Eisenhower will clearly 
not be negotiating on specific mat- 
ters that divide the friendly coun- 
tries; his will be a grand good-will 
tour, staged in the full blare of pub- 
licity. Old-school diplomats are not 
impressed by this approach, any 
more than they are by summit meet- 
ings, front and center of the stage. 
But a new school of thought—or per- 
haps a new rationalization—is de- 
veloping. It argues that hard and 
fast solutions on basic issues dividing 
the nations are not attainable any- 
way, save by the erosions of time and 
the private work of almost endless 
specialists’ conferences, such as the 
one in Geneva on nuclear testing— 
work in which the mass of people in 
any country cannot maintain an in- 
terest; moreover, in an era of mass 
emotions and massive publicity, pop- 
ular impressions are fundamental, do 
have an effect upon specific policy, 
and therefore we must not leave the 
technique of image making to Khru- 
shchev. If the only image of America 
that can be put across on a popular 
scale is the image of one friendly 
face, fortunately belonging to the 
Chief Executive, let this image be 
stamped wherever possible. So runs 
the argument. 


f mass emotions connected with the 
extraordinary Eisenhower journey 
do affect specific governmental pol- 
icies, the place to watch most im- 
mediately will surely be India. There 
Prime Minister Nehru is desperately 


trying to cling to his policy of non- 
alignment, to seek no foreign help, 
while the Chinese thrusts along the 
border inflame his people and sub- 
ject him to heavy popular pressures; 
a publicity triumph by the President 
in India now could at least remove 
the anti-western coloration of the 
neutrality policy, and that would be 
a climatic change of consequence. 
As seen by observers here, the 
Presidential journeys can make the 
Italians, Greeks, and Turks feel a lit- 
tle less like forgotten bench warm- 
ers in the western team—particularly 
the Turks, who receive little public 
recognition for the risks they take, 
living next door to the Soviet Union 
as they do, providing us with in- 
valuable facilities as they do. 


N° particularly popular and propa- 

ganda ends will be achieved by 
the Presidential presence in Paris for 
the western summit meeting later in 
December; he has been in Western 
Europe often enough for the novelty 
to have worn off by now. And there 
will be little enough he can do on 
the specifics of the heart problem, 
the problem of Germany-—little at 
this stage, save to agree with the 
others on the date and agenda of 
the East-West confrontation. 

But in the meantime, shadows of 
a quite different kind are beginning 
to gather over the western alliance; 
the deep division among the allies 
may no longer be on the lines of po- 
litical and military strategies, but ec- 
onomic in nature. In this realm, the 
alliance has come full circle and now 
it is the problems of prosperity that 
bedevil it. The production problem 
is basically solved in these societies. 
The frenzy to sell, with its con- 
comitant of massive, ceaseless 
advertising, is already affecting 
national cultures in Europe, as at 
home; it will also affect international 
ways of life. 

This is a slow-moving, undramatic 
change, but basic and official wor- 
ries about an out-and-out trade war 
wrenching and poisoning this al- 
liance are now quite open. 





(From a broadcast over CBS Radio) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





COMPULSORY ARBITRATION? 
To the Editor: I have read your edito- 
rial “Must We Have Compulsory Arbi- 
tration?” (The Reporter, November 12) 
with considerable interest. On the whole, 
I think it is sound and well reasoned. 
However, I should like to comment 
further as follows: 

1. You seem to regard “higher prices 
and inflation” as a natural result of the 
steel strike, when in fact these are the 
very things management is striving to 
avoid in this long, costly struggle. 

2. You nowhere mention the monop- 
oly power of labor and industry in the 
field of industrial relations as a cause 
of this type of impasse and the pos- 
sibility of curbing this power, just as 
industry’s monopoly power has been 
curbed in respect to commercial matters. 

3. If no remedy such as the above is 
feasible, then certainly the President 
should be given greater powers to deal 
with “national emergency” strikes, in- 
cluding, very likely, some form of com- 
pulsory arbitration to be used as a last 
resort. 

4. Though not too hopeful of the re- 
sults, I would personally favor broad 
discussions of these rome by labor 
and management apart from the bar- 
gaining table as suggested by Messrs. 
Goldberg and Mitch all. 

joserH L. Biocx, Chairman 
Inland Steel Company 
Chicago 


To the Editor: Your editorial, it seems 
to me, focuses upon the real stakes in 
the steel case—even if a drift toward 
totalitarianism would come inadvertent- 
ly, it is no less critical and, indeed, 
perhaps even more critical, as you infer. 
The quotation you selected from the 
Steel Board’s report for the opening 
of your editorial pleased me greatly. 
my opinion, it is the most signi he 
sentence of our report. 
GEorGE W. TAYLOR 
Professor of Industry 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


BLUE CROSS 
To the Editor: The article by Edward 
T. Chase entitled “Can Blue Cross Sur- 
vive Its Own Success?” (The Reporter, 
October 29) should be required reading 
for reas trustees oul other com- 
munity leaders. Voluntary hospital in- 
surance, both Blue Cross and commer- 
cial, has Jong been sowing the seeds of 
its own destruction. The end is not far 
off unless, as proposed recently by John 
R. Mannix to the American Hospital 
Association, Blue Cross is nationalized. 
Blue Cross is obliged to carry the 
financial burden of rapidly mounting 
costs of hospital care and of unneces- 
sary overutilization of hospitals by the 
insured public, over which it has no 
control. In the market place, the com- 
(Continued on page 12) 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 


1244 19th St. NW Washington 6, D. C. 





Is Your Mind 
Made Up? 


The New Republic’s is not. 


Rockefeller’s foreign policy has still to 
be clarified; Stevenson is brilliant and 
experienced but has he the necessary de- 
cisiveness; Nixon has a past that is hard 
to forgive or forget; Kennedy has charm 
and intelligence but how profound are 
his convictions; Humphrey is vigorous 
and a “liberal,” but could he lead the 
country if elected? 


The New Republic, the only journal of 
opinion written and edited in the Nation’s 
Capital, will be studying the 1960 cam- 
paign each week — in detail, in depth: 10 
special studies by Louis H. Bean (the 
only polling expert who was proved right 
about ’48); articles assessing the views 
of all major candidates; Gerald W. John- 
son’s and T.R.B.’s candid and witty com- 
ments on parties and politicians. 


ELECTION YEAR 
OFFER 


2.5 issues J THE New y 


for only 





Enter my subscription to the new New Repustic for the next 25 weeks 
at your special election-year price of $3. ($6.25 on newsstands.) 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. 


ZONE STATE 





C) Payment enclosed 


C) Bill me later 


EXTRA: by enclosing payment with this order, you will receive 
two additional issues of The New Republic. 

























The gift of gifts at Christma 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


A ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION TO The RCA Victor Society of Great Music - 














jm THE SUBSCRIPTION WILL INCLUDE 


aya WITHOUT | 
CHARGE 





A HISTORY-MAKING 4-DISC ALBUM 
..in either Stereo or Regular L. P. 











“Handels MESSIAH 


CONDUCTED BY 


SIR'THOMAS BEECHAM, sarr. 


SOLOISTS: Jennifer Vyvyan, Monica Sinclair, Jon Vickers, Giorgio Tozzi 


(Nationally Advertised Prices: | $21.98 | for Regular L.P. version - | $25.98 | for Stereo version) 





— 


cere, | 


The four-record album will be sent to you with the first rec- 
ord you purchase as a member of the Society if you agree to 
buy FIVE additional records during the next year from at least 
100 that will be made available to members over that period 








Cc-1 BRAHMS 
Symphony No. 3 
Chicago Symphony 
Reiner 


C-2 BERLIOZ 
Harold in Italy 
Primrose, +io/ist 
Boston Symphony, Munch 


C-3 BEETHOVEN C-5 TCHAIKOVSKY C-7 BEETHOVEN C-9 TCHAIKOVSKY 
Cencerto in D Concerto No. 1 Emperor Concerto Cencerto in D 
Heifetz, violinist Cliburn, pianist Rubinstein, pianist Heifetz, violinist 
Boston Symphony, Munch Kondrashin, conductor SYM. OF THE AIR Chicago Symphony 
Krips Reiner 
C-4 RAVEL 
Bolero; C-8 GRIEG C-10 R. STRAUSS 
Raps. Espagnole; C-6 MENDELSSOHN Peer Gynt AND Till Eulenspiegel ano 
La Valse « DEBUSSY Italian & Reformation Lyric Suites 


Afternoon of a Faun Symphonies BOSTON POPS Transfiguration 


Boston Symphony, Munch Boston Symphony, Munch Fiedler VIENNA PHIL., Reinet 
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IDEA OF THE SOCIETY—SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION 


Host music-lovers certainly intend to build up for them- 

selves a representative collection of the world’s great 
c. Unfortunately, almost always they are haphazard in 
ying out this aspiration. Systematic collection not only 
s that they assure themselves of a record library of 
h they can be proud, but that they can do so at an 
ENSE SAVING. Because of the large membership al- 
y attained, operating costs can be greatly reduced and 
pconomies are passed on to the Society’s members. The 
year subscription offer made here is a dramatic demon- 
ion. In the first year it represents a saving of AS MUCH 
0% over the manufacturer’s nationally advertised price. 


fter purchasing the six records called for in this trial 
bership, members who continue build up their record 
ries at almost a ONE-THIRD SAVING, since for every 
records purchased (from a group of at least 100 made 
lable annually by the Society) members receive a third 
Victor Red Seal record FREE. 


cardinal feature of the plan is GUIDANCE. The Society 
a Selection Panel whose sole function is to recommend 
st-have” works for members. The panel includes: 


DEEMS TAYLOR, composer and commentator, Chairman 
SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF, General Music Director, NBC 
JACQUES BARZUN, author and music critic 
JOHN M. CONLY, music editor, The Atlantic 
AARON COPLAND, composer 
RED FRANKENSTEIN, music editor, San Francisco Chronicle 


DOUGLAS MOORE, composer and Professor of Music, 
Columbia University 
WILLIAM SCHUMAN, composer and president of 
Juilliard School of Music 
ON SPRAGUE SMITH, former Chief of Music Division, 
New York Public Library 


G. WALLACE WOODWORTH, Professor of Music, 
Harvard University 


THE DE LUXE ALBUM is the first of the new RCAVICTOR 
Soria Series. The case is stamped in gold foil, and 
carries on its face a reproduction of a famous re- 
ligious painting. Included is a beautifully illustrated 
24-page brochure containing the complete English 
text and an essay by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
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“I THINK GOD 
HAS VISITED ME" 


$< brn Handel finished that triumphant 

climax to the second part of the work,” 
wrote David Ewen, “the ‘Hallelujah Chorus,’ 
tears were streaming down his cheeks. ‘I did 
think I did see all Heaven before me and the 
Great God Himself!’ he told his servant. And 
when the score was written he pointed to his 
bulky manuscript and said simply: ‘I think God 
has visited me.’ ” 


* The Messiah is a notable exception to the 
old maxim that a great work of music is never 
appreciated in its own time. From the very be- 
ginning its success was extraordinary. So many 
tickets were sold for the first performance of the 
work (in Dublin in 1742) that notices were 
published in the newspapers begging the ladies 
not to wear their hoopskirts to the concert and 
the men to leave their swords at home. 


* During the first London performance the 
audience, carried away by the power of the 
‘Hallelujah Chorus,’ arose in concert as though 
by a prearranged signal. Ever since then, audi- 
ences the world over express a similar respect: 
rising at the onset of this chorus and remaining 
standing until the conclusion of the section. 





























HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 


E VERY month three or more 12-inch 3314 R.P.M. RCA VICTOR 
Red Seal records are announced to members. One is singled 
out as the record-of-the-montb and, unless the Society is other- 
wise instructed (on a simple form always provided) , this record 
is sent to the member. If the member does not want the work he 
may specify an alternate, or instruct the Society to send him 
nothing. For every record, members pay only $4.98—for stereo 
$5.98—the manufacturer’s nationally advertised price. (For 
every shipment a small charge for postage and handling is added.) 


RCA VICTOR SOCIETY OF GREAT MUSIC 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 








What happens to you in a foreign 
country after you get there? 

Ask any BOAC passenger who 
has been to Rome or Karachi or 
Bangkok or Hong Kong! In for- 
eign-language countries especially, 
you will be glad to feel you are 
“care BOAC.” 

The right hotel to be comfortable 
in...the better rooms and rates...the 
nicer places in town to dine... the 
really interesting things to see and 
do...BOAC has all these arranged 
for you by its own local, on-the-spot 
staff, all along your tour-route! 





Who’s taking world-wide 
care of you? 





Instance. You’re on BOAC’s 
“Pacific Circle” Tour (50 ‘days, 
price $2,918 from New York in- 
cluding Tourist Airfare) you fly 
from Jakarta to Singapore and 
thence to Johore to visit the Palace 
of the Sultan. Every detail of your 
tour is planned to make you feel 
for year’s after “BOAC took won- 
derful care of me...in the air and 
on the ground.” 

Book BOAC at your Travel 
Agent. Fly around the world “care 
BOAC”...in pure jet Comet 4’s and 
jet-plus-prop Britannias. 








+ B-0-A- BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
! 530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y., Dept. R-R 
i Send literature on Round the World/Pacific Tours. I am interested in:— 
{ 0) Escorted Tours (J Independent Tours ( Bachelor Party Tours 
; Name 

{ Street__ 

I City. Zone State 
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the ONE GIFT they DON’T have... 








the original 
“one-size-fits-all” 


Gift-ready in clear plastic 
bag. Free 9” initial (specify) $6.95 ea. 
Add 35¢ postage ea. Mopper (Save! 3 for $20) 


Gift catalog free, on request. 


WOODMERE MILLS, INC. 
DEPT. A38, BENNINGTON, VERMONT 








ROCKEFELLER ? 


KENNEDY ? 


STEVENSON ? 


Eric Sevareid. and nine top 
Washington correspondents 
analyze the personalities, 
records and strategies of the 
leading contenders for the next 
presidential nominations in this 
fact-filled, eye-opening guide for 
the intelligent citizen. 

16 illustrations, $4.95 


NIXON? 


BASIC BOOKS, Publisher: 


Inc. 


é AAYHdWNH 


éNOLONIWNAS 


éNOSNHOP 








mercial insurance carriers enjoy a great 
competitive advantage over Blue Cross, 
for they insure only against a fixed 
dollar indemnity without regard to the 
future purchasing power of the dollar, 
As Mr. Chase indicates, the commer- 
cial insurance carriers are also under- 
mining the stability of Blue Cross by... 
skimming off the cream of good risks. If 
the commercial insurance companies suc- 
ceed in destroying Blue Cross through 
these and other devices, a disillusioned 
public will soon demand and _ obtain 
universal governmental hospital insur- 
ance for young and old, as now exists 
in Canada and many other countries. 
Blue Cross is our bulwark against 
national hospital insurance. Before it is 
too late, Blue Cross and its problems 
should be seriously examined by a Con- 
gressional commission and effective 
action taken to save a great quasi-public 
agency so that it may continue to oper- 
ate with governmental support within 
the framework of our system of free 
enterprise. 
GeorceE Baenur, M.D. 
New York 


To the Editor: It is perfectly evident 
that Blue Cross has been attempting to 
serve as a social insurance program. 
This is manifestly impossible without 
the broadest community financial sup- 
port. The latter is achievable only 
through taxation, and there seems little 
doubt that we will soon come to a broad 
and sound program of social insurance, 
whether piecemeal wer g such pro- 
grams as the Forand bill or through 
unwise attempts to subsidize the volun- 
tary private insurance carriers, or in toto 
as in a national health-insurance pro- 
gram. Subsidization of the community 
plans, such as Blue Cross, can only 
serve as a stopgap. The increasing level 
of education OF our population and the 
increasing demand for health services 
of high quality for all persons will 
gradually bring about the changes im- 
plied above, possibly a little more 
rapidly than Mr. Chase seems to think. 

Jonas N, Mutter, M.D. 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Preventive Medicine 

New York Medical College 


To the Editor: . . . We are in agreement 
with Mr. Chase regarding the need for 
increased emphasis on — and 
restorative practices and less emphasis 
on the “lumping of all disabled into the 
general hospital.” This is one of the 
precise reasons for this association's op- 
position to the Forand bill. We believe 
Mr. Chase should have pointed out, as 
Mr. Forand did when he originally in- 
troduced his bill, that his plan for the 
aged would provide “those services 
ordinarily provided in plans such as the 
Blue Cross” (Congressional Record, Aug. 
30, 1958, p. 15,280); and, accordingly, 
following Mr. Chase’s reasoning, the 
Forand bill would merely aggravate 
and compound the existing problem by 
piling a Den srs Blue Cross plan on 
top of the private Blue Cross system, 
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thereby concentrating even more care 
in the confines of the general hospital. 

There is much evidence indicatin 
that many types of care other than an 
less intensive and costly than hospital- 
ization are among the primary needs of 
the aged. Mr. Chase describes several 
of these in his article. We are fearful 
that introduction of the Forand plan 
would retard development of these 
alternatives, thereby increasing total 
health-care costs, overtaxing already 
crowded hospitals, and hindering pr 
ress in preventive and restorative m 
cine. Mr. Chase makes a good case oe 
but does not state this conclusion. 

The American Dental Association 
would be happy to join the American 
Hospital Association and the American 
Medical Association in studying the 
proposal of Mr. John R. Mannix for 
an American Blue Cross, which is re- 
ferred to in Mr. Chase’s article. There 
are many additional, equally deserving 
proposals that are receiving intensive 
study and testing. 

BERNARD J. Conway, Secretary 
Council on Legislation 
American Dental Association 
Chicago 


TV MAYHEM 
To the Editor: Marya Mannes, in “The 
Conquest of Trigger Mortis” (The Re- 
porter, October 29), has pointed up the 
crux of the problem of TV killings and 
their influence. The kids feel no pain. 
Most of them, in this age, have never 
seen a person, or even an animal, die. 
Modern medicine has spared them the 
agonies of suffering through operations, 
dentists’ visits, or accidents. Combined 
with the ready accessibility to firearms 
and the modern vogue for free expres- 
sion of their emotions, the wonder is 
only that the killings are so few. 

Howarp BLoom 

North Montpelier, Vermont 


To the Editor: Marya Mannes’s excel- 


lent and imaginative article on violence | 


in television has dramatically high- 
lighted a problem of intense concern 
to many social scientists. This problem 
may be stated, in an oversimplified way, 
as the importance of developing a social 
and moral ethic in the face of a scien- 
tific method that seems to limit exam- 
ination of many of the vital issues of 
our times. That is, the emphasis on 
“scientific proof” makes difficult, if not 
impossible, the examination of creativity, 
the development of values and their 
relationship to conduct, and the nature 
of responsibility, to cite some of the 
areas of concern. 

There are, however, rumblings of dis- 
content both within the social sciences 
(Gardner Murphy’s Human Potential- 
ities, the works of Erich Fromm, E. J. 
Shobin, etc.), and from without in the 
form of critiques like Krutch’s Human 
Nature and the Human Condition. 


NATHANIEL N. Wacner, Ph.D. 
Clinical Psychologist 

The Astor Home for Children 
Rhinebeck, New York 
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for people who read F rench 


Delight every Francophile on your Christmas list with these best-selling books from 
France! The season’s best French novels, biographies, histories, children’s books, art 
books,—economically priced—will be delivered to your friends (or to yourself) in plenty 
of time for Christmas, if you ORDER NOW. 


SELECTA EDITION 


A new Garnier Classics de-luxe edition. Handsome cloth binding, 
complete unabridged texts. 
1. MOLIERE. Théatre Complet. Excellent value. 2 volumes. 


Reg. price $13.00 Special $10.00 
2. MADAME BOVARY. (Gustave Flaubert). 3.75 
3. LE ROUGE ET LE NOIR. (Stendhal). 3.75 

PLEIADE EDITION. 


A publishing chef d’eeuvre. Leather-bound, 14kt gold decora- 
tions, printed in fine legible type on Bible paper. 

4. PROUST. A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. 3 handsome 
volumes. A superlative gift! 30.00 
5. ANDRE GIDE’S JOURNALS. Vol. 1 (1889-1939), 9.00 


5A. ANDRE GIDE’S JOURNALS Vol. II (1939-1949) 9.00 
CLAIREFONTAINE ALBUMS. 

Each album, eee illustrated in helio-gravure, hand- 
somely bound, 9 x 1 

6. LA PEINTURE 1. Magnificent reproductions 
in color. 7.95 
7. L'ART AMOUREUX DES INDES. Startling photographs of 
Hindu sculpture, heretofore un-recorded in the we of 
Erotica. 95 
8. JAPON JAPONAIS. A visual treat. Just out! 5.95 


FRENCH ART BOOKS 
9. BRAQUE (Maurice Gieure). 148 full-page reproductions, 36 
in color. Definitive work on the famous modern painter. English 
text. Bound. 9 x 12%. Never before at this price. Reg. $15.00. 
Special 11.50 
10. BAUDELAIRE. Les Fleurs du Mal. Last available copies of 
an out-of-print edition, a collector's item. Complete text with 
color illustrations by Hallman. Large format. — price 
i pecial 

11. PARIS IN THE PAST. 11A PARIS IN OUR TIME. (The taste 
of our Time Series). Exquisitely illustrated, reproduction of 
famous painters. For —— at home, for use as an artistic 
guide to the great city. Each volume, bound 64% x 7, 70 perfect 

color illustrations, complete text in English. 
Publisher’ price, $6.50 Special each 4.95 
12. STYLES REGIONAUX. Sumptuously illustrated in black and 
white and color. French provincial styles, furniture, architec- 
ture. Bound 10 x 12. 17.50 
13. PARIS, VILLE ENCHANTE. The latest, THE ULTIMATE, in 
books on Paris. 180 photos in helio, reflect the spirit of Paris, 
its familiar and unfamiliar faces. Cloth-bound. Beautiful jacket 
in color, plastic cover. 7 x 9. 5.75 


14. PETIT LAROUSSE 1960. The first entirely new Larousse 
dictionary in 50 years! Special Christmas Price 7.50 
15. DICTIONAIRE FRANCAIS-ANGLAIS French-English (Larousse). 
68 pages, pronunciation and conversational guide, grammati- 
Cal synopsis, weights and measures. Bound. 4 x 54 2.25 
16. A DICTIONARY OF FRENCH SLANGUAGE. Idiomatic French, 
argot expressions, explained in familiar American. Over 5,000 
entries; Unusual reference material, delightful reading, az 


FOR THE GOURMET. 

17. CURNONSKY. RECETTES DES PROVINCES DE FRANCE. Typi- 
cal, and delicious regional French dishes presented by the 
“Prince des Gastronomes.” Beautiful color illustrations. Bound, 
7 x 8. Plastic cover. 12 

18. La CUISINE FAMILIALE ge | A wonderfully easy book 
for the amateur cook to follow. rd — rench 
recipes. Color illustrations. Bound 7 35 


GUIDE cbt 
19. GUIDE MICHELIN to France. Get ready for your trip to 
France, while these last! This guide book is an institution, 
famous for its minute details on every possible bit of informa- 
tion you will need, restaurants, roads, hotels. Special section 
in English. Bound. 4.00 
20. gy yen Bleu). ag ——. - pages, wd + ~ 
maps, city maps in color. Itinerary and special index for 
quick information. 6.75 


21. PARIS (Guide Bleu). Latest edition, Paris and suburbs, 
almost 700 pages. Complete ~yo- and road guide, museums, 
churches, historical background. Index. Detailed maps. —= 





22. PLAISIR DE FRANCE. Special Christmas issue, 1959. In 
the best tradition of L'ILLUSTRATION. Special Noé! number, 
beautifully illustrated, an inspiration to give, a pleasure to 
own. Only 3 
23. SEMAINIER DE PARIS. Weekly engagement calendar. The 
ideal gift. 52 beautiful illustrations, all in color. Boxed. Spiral 
binding. 2.95 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
24. CHANTONS DANSONS Delightful French Songs for Children., 
Words and music. 1.95 
25. MON PREMIER LAROUSSE. French picture dictionary, il- 
lustrated in four colors. 4,000 words, examples of grammar 
forms. For young children or teen-agers. 12 x 10, Bound. 6.95 
26. MA PREMIERE ENCYCLOPEDIE. Ages up to 8 years. General 
knowledge for the child who is learning French. Over a 
imaginative colorful pictures. 94 x 11%. 
27. LES FABLES DE LA FONTAINE. The best of the Fables. sae 
unusual drawings of animals, in color, by Simonne Baudoin. 
9x 11%. 2.50 
28. MON PREMIER ABC. Easy words and pictures for children 
4-7. Learning French and learning to read. 9 x 12. 1.60 
29. LE PETIT PRINCE by Antoine de St-Exupéry. A modern fable 
for young and old. Illustrations by the author, in color. De-luxe 
bound edition. 


FRENCH RECORD OF FOLK SONGS 
30. FOLK SONGS IN FRENCH, sung by Francoise Prévost, with 
guitar accompaniment. Some very familiar French songs, that 
you know and love, as well as others, charming ones, that you 
should know. 12” 33RPM record. Reg. Price 
Special 2.98 
READ THESE CURRENT BEST SELLERS IN THE ORIGINAL 
FRENCH ... GIVE THEM TO YOUR FRIENDS! 
31. BRUCKBERGER, R. P. La République Américaine (Image of 
America). A famous Dominican Priest looks at America. 3.25 
32. ALBERT CAMUS. Nobel Prize winner, 1957. L’EXIL . LE 
ROYAUME (Exile and the Kingdom). Short stories. 1.95 
33. ALBERT CAMUS. La Peste. (The Plague). 2.95 
34. FRANCOISE SAGAN’S latest, AIMEZ-VOUS BRAHMS, Read it 
before it comes out in English! 
Regular edition 2.00 
Deluxe-bound, limited edition 5.25 
35. SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR, Memoires d'une jeune fille rangée 
(Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter). 3.50 
36. ANDRE MAUROIS. La Vie de Sir Alexander Fleming. A famous 
biographer's latest, life of the discover of penicillin. 2.95 
37. LES MAITRES DE LA LITTERATURE by Emile Henriot. A 
survey of French literature, commissioned by The French 
Book Guild, by France’s dean of literary critics. 2 es 


38. FRANCOIS MAURIAC. Le Fils de |'Homme (The Son of Man). 
An eminent writer, famous liberal, Nobel Prize Winner, tells 
the most famous story of all time. 2.50 
39. RAYMOND QUENEAU. Zazie dans le Métro. France has been 
bubbling with laughter at this one for months! 2.50 
40. JOSEPH KESSEL. Le Lion. Book-of-the-Month club choice. 
Read it in the original! 2.65 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
GIVE YOUR CHRISTMAS A PARIS FLAVOR! 








THE FRENCH BOOK GUILD, 1860 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
Gentiemen: Please mail these French books to me. | enclose 
O check [ M.0. in amount of $ R 


BookNos. 1 2 3 4 S/SA 6 7 8. 9 10 11/11A 12 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 














Name: e. 
Street Address: / ; . ~_ 
City:...... Zone: State: ~~ 
D Send gift-wrapped books to my friends, with a gift announce- 
ment card in my name. (On sepa rate sheet of paper, list 
friends’ names, aadresses and the books you wish to give 
them for Christmas.) 
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A Thunderous Novel 
out of South Africa 


EUGENE 
O'DONNELL 
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“A novel which burns with 
bitterness, in vivid, impression- 
istic prose...one cannot be in- 
different to the fury that spills 
out in these pages. 

Not in 25 years has the case 
for the colored people been so 
passionately stated.” 


JOHN BARKHAM 
The New York Times 


At all bookstores. $4.50 
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WHO- WHAT- 


N THIS UNCERTAIN WORLD, one of 

the few reasonably certain things 
is scheduled to happen a year from 
now: the American electorate will 
go to the polls to vote for a new 
national administration. With this 
issue, The Reporter addresses itself 
to the issues rather than to the per- 
sonalities of the coming election, 
though we certainly do not intend 
to neglect the personalities in 
months to come. Unfortunately, the 
real and pressing issues and those 
which the candidates choose to talk 
about are not always the same. For 
our part, we hope to bring the candi- 
dates’ issues more closely in line 
with the real issues by starting im- 
mediately to define what the latter 
are. It is not too early: with the best 
will in the world the problems con- 
fronting us cannot be easily solved. 
But, as a wise man has said, before 
we can get the right answers we 
must ask the right questions. 

Some of these questions as they 
are now shaping up are discussed 
in Max Ascoli’s editorial. It views 
in the perspective of the next few 
months the interaction of the re- 
markable series of coming interna- 
tional conferences with the mount- 
ing pressure of the Presidential 
campaign. We have asked the emi- 
nent economist, diplomat, and law- 
yer A. A. Berle, Jr., to ask more 
of these questions. The former As- 
sistant Secretary of State and author 
of a recently published book, The 
Fictions of American Capitalism: 
Power Without Property, contributes 
a check list of the outstanding issues 
of the upcoming election. . . . Sena- 
tor Stuart Symington of Missouri 
brings us closer to the fire and smoke 


of the actual campaign. He presents 


a hard-hitting indictment of the 
Eisenhower administration’s spend- 
ing policy from the point of view 
of an outstanding Democrat and suc- 
cessful businessman. We expect to 
give other viewpoints a chance to be 
presented on the same subject. 


W: pay our humble and grateful 
respects to the late General 
George Catlett Marshall through the 
memories of one uniquely qualified 
to write of him, the former Secretary 
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WHY- 


of State, Dean Acheson. . . . Edward 
Neilan has lived in Seoul for taree 
years, observing Korean politics at 
close range. . . . The Central Euro- 
pean correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph, Gordon Shep. 
herd, has moved northward from his 
usual base in Vienna. He most ‘e- 
cently shared with us his experiences 
in Hungary. 


A PLAYWRIGHT (Visit to a Smill 
Planet) who has crossed the foot- 
lights to try his hand as a drama 
critic for The Reporter this season, 
Gore Vidal is scheduled to have a 
new play on Broadway early next 
year. The title is to be The Bvst 
Man, and the setting, one of compel- 
ling topicality, is to be the smoke- 
filled rooms of a 1960 national 
political convention. Hilton 
Kramer is the editor of Arts maga- 
zine. . . . Marya Mannes, who has 
never been known to pull her punch- 
es in criticizing television’s short- 
comings, offers a cautionary word 
for those who may be tempted in 
the heat of the current debate to 
forget the many fine shows that 
meet the highest standards of pub- 
lic service... . Jay Jacobs, whose 
drawings appear regularly in our 
pages, also writes regularly on the 
movies for us. . . . Roland Gelati, 
who frequently appraises new rec- 
ords for The Reporter, is the editor 
of High Fidelity. . . . This fall Al- 
fred Kazin has been teaching 
at the University of Puerto Rico. 
.. . George Steiner is giving the 
Gauss Lectures at Princeton this 
year... . Irving Kristol, who recent- 
ly left the post of editor at The Re- 
porter in order to devote himself to 
writing, will continue to be a fre- 
quent contributor. . . . Nora Sayre 
is on the staff of the New Yorker. 
.. . Our cover, a view of Washing- 
ton, is by Gregorio Prestopino. 

We are glad to announce that 
with this issue of The Reporter, 
Theodore Draper, an old contribu- 
tor, joins our staff as associate editor. 
He recently completed the second 
volume of his history of the Amer- 
ican Communist movement, to be 
published by Viking Press in the 
spring. 
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For a memorable 
experience, 
read the fine new 
novel by 


JOHN 


HERSEY 
THE 


WAR 
LOVER 


“In his particular way and for a 
long time, John Hersey has been 
writing about a profound issue—the 
possibility for responsible behavior 
amid moral chaos — which seldom 
finds voice in current American 
fiction and is apparent abroad only 
in the works of such writers as 
Albert Camus and Ignazio Silone. 
If such an abstraction as ‘the Amer- 
ican conscience’ has ever existed, 
then John Hersey surely expresses 
it in the present era. And the ex- 
pression of this conscience reaches 
a height of anguish and concern in 
Tue War Lover surpassed only in 
Hersey’s finest novel, The Wall.” 
—WEBSTER SCHOTT, 

The Kansas City Star 


“When I finished reading John 
Hersey’s new novel, the first thing 
I did was read it over again. This 
is an inspirational and passionate 
work, like his Pulitzer prize-win- 
ning A Bell for Adano. With Tue 
War Lover, Mr. Hersey should be 
considered, if not for the Nobel 
Prize for Literature, then for the 
Nobel Prize for Peace. Adano, the 
classic Hiroshima, the powerful but 
ponderous novel The Wall, and 
now this book seriously entitle him 
to it.” —PaT FRANK, 
Washington Post & Times Herald 


OCTOBER SELECTION OF THE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


At better bookstores everywhere 
$5.00 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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EDITORIAL 


"Hheeie Precious Months 


HE NATIONS agenda for the 

months ahead is a formidable 
one, and we had better get ready for 
a heavy burden of thoughts and de- 
cisions if we are to keep abreast of 
the scheduled events and their cumu- 
lative impact. On December 19, 
there will be the Eisenhower-Mac- 
millan-de Gaulle-Adenauer confer- 
ence in Paris, designed to establish 
some unity of purpose and method 
among the heads of the western 
powers that are to meet Khrushchev 
some time in April. The will and the 
wisdom of Charles de Gaulle have 
thus prevailed, and rather than in a 
mad rush, the heads of government 
of the United States, Britain, and 
France will move toward the sum- 
mit with all deliberate speed. 

An enormous amount of respon- 
sible, constructive deliberation is 
asked of the western leaders, for the 
alliance has been loosened by dis- 
sensions and misgivings and fear. 
Actually, all the Nato foreign min- 
isters will meet in Paris before the 
December 19 gathering of the four 
major powers, and then they will 
meet again immediately after that 
gathering has come to a close. The 
other nations of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance want to keep a very close watch 
on what the big ones will do. 


Bence pE GauLtte has rightly 
suggested that the Nato Big Four 
meet again before the summit confer- 
ence with Khrushchev in April, and 
there is no doubt that should this 
happen, all the nato foreign min- 
isters will once more assemble be- 
fore and after. This is as it should 
be. For, as the trend is now, should 
the European members of nato be- 
come divided into two antagonistic 
trade systems, then whatever is 
left of the Atlantic military al- 
liance would come to an end. Our 
country would thus be isolated and 
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under no circumstances a match for 
the empire ruled by the Kremlin. 

When, before Christmas, the Pres- 
ident returns from his European- 
Asian tour, he will have a harassing 
month of January waiting for him. 
On January 6, Congress reconvenes 
and the President must have ready 
by then the Economic Report, the 
Budget Report, and, of course, the 
message on the State of the Union. 
The Union will not be in a good 
state if, come January 26, the Taft- 
Hartley injunction on the steel strike 
ends with no settlement in prospect. 
By that time, Congress would be 
rushing through some kind of labor 
legislation, made even more urgent 
by the prospect of a new epidemic 
of strikes in major industries. If the 
institution of collective bargaining 
degenerates into an_ institutional 
stalemate between management and 
labor, the government—the Presi- 
dent and Congress—will have to 
intervene. The politicians in Con- 
gress will be under great pressure to 
act, and fast. The leading Presiden- 
tial aspirants, who with one or two 
exceptions all happen to sit in the 
Senate, must also keep an eye on 
January 28, for on that date those of 
them who intend to run in the New 
Hampshire primaries must become 
certified candidates. 

The Presidential contest will open 
officially with the New Hampshire 
balloting on March 8. One week 
later, Khrushchev goes to Paris. When 
he meets our President at the sum- 
mit, the attention he will pay him 
will certainly be influenced by the 
fact that the list of his potential suc- 
cessors will have been narrowed 
down. The President’s visit to Mos- 
cow may well take place in the weeks 
just before, or perhaps even after, 
the Republican convention. 

This slowdown in the exchange of 
visits between ourselves and the 


Russians is greatly to be welcomed. 
We cannot face the Russians in any 
negotiation likely to be moderately 
conclusive and reasonably advan- 
tageous for us until we have taken 
decisive steps to put our house 
in order. This does not mean, as a 
number of people have loftily sug- 
gested during the last few years, 
that we must live up to standards of 
holiness before venturing to pass 
judgment or exert influence on 
other people’s affairs. Rather, it 
means that both the commonwealth 
we belong to and the institutions of 
our own country have been weak- 
ened by an irresolute and garru- 
lous administration, and that repairs 
are urgently needed. 

It is quite amazing to hear the 
fervent advocates of a holier Amer- 
ica preaching the cause of holiness 
and simultaneously that of negotia- 
tion with the not overholy govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union—negotia- 
tions that should be conducted for 
the purpose of proving that we are 
flexible, and ready to “give.” Since 
the Russians have offered no evi- 
dence of their willingness to give, 
we may find ourselves facing a situa- 
tion where nothing is left for us to 
give but the alliance itself. 


| poreteeesnr we have this terrify- 
ing series of deadlines ahead of 
us to awaken all who can be wak- 
ened, Not even a Presidential cam- 
paign can succeed in smothering the 
issues that cry out to be faced both 
in the commonwealth and in our na- 
tion. Negotiations with the Russians 
are as inescapable as they are de- 
manding, but at the present time 
they are not a matter of absolute 
priority. It is good that their pace 
has somehow slowed down. For a 
few precious months, more com- 
pelling, crucial business requires our 
undivided attention. 
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Santen. 


The Irrepressible Issues of 1960 


Or THE SURFACE, the Presidential 
campaign of 1960 will be framed 
around the old slogan “Peace and 
Prosperity.”” Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike will claim (or concede) 
that the United States has both, 
and each party will claim credit. 
Yet both know now that the phrase 
is threadbare. What is worse, they 
realize that most Americans know 
it. What is prosperity—and how do 
you maintain it? What is peace—and 
have we really got it? A poke any- 
where breaks through the time- 
worn political fustian. Much to 
the consternation of politicians, the 
American public is poking in all 
sorts of places—poking so vigorously, 
in fact, that a campaign like that of 
1952, when Adlai Stevenson ran on 
President Truman’s record, or like 
that of 1956, when few direct points 
were raised, becomes nearly im- 
possible. 

Issues emerge as a result of inci- 
dents and events which frighten or 
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irritate substantial sectors of public 
opinion into demanding action by 
the government. A truculent note 
from Khrushchev or Mao Tse-tung 
raises immediate questions of the de- 
fense of Berlin or Quemoy—but these 
cannot be answered without taking a 
position on armament and defense, 
and on the real basis of an America 
at ease in the current world. This is 
the peace issue, and it presently 
divides itself into several specific 
subquestions. An upsurge in the cost 
of living, a severe shortage in hous- 
ing, or an outbreak of unemploy- 
ment will bring clamor for remedy 
or release. But they cannot be cured 
without reckoning with the struc- 
ture of a highly integrated financial 
and economic machine, Whether it 
is functioning satisfactorily is the 
prosperity issue, and it promptly 
raises a set of pretty definite prob- 
lems on which Washington is ex- 
pected to act. Incidents and events 
of just this sort are occurring at fre- 


quent intervals at present, with sub- 
stantial certainty that more are on 
the way. Neither party’s platforms 
or candidates can safely afford to be 
silent about them. Those who claim 
there are and will be no issues in the 
campaign of 1960 have ‘another 
guess coming. 

Prosperity is breaking down into 
a set of uncomfortably tangible im- 
mediate questions. Peace is demand- 
ing redefinition every few weeks, to 
an obbligato of rocket explosions 
and regional aggressions. Both par- 
ties will have to come up with some 
answers, either from conviction or 
because they will be forced to do so 
if they expect anyone to vote for 
them. The questions are sufficiently 
clear to permit their statement now. 


The Conditions of Prosperity 


Let us begin with prosperity. Prob- 
ably politicians in both parties will 
begin there. They are not quite sure 
whether anyone really cares about 
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foreign affairs, and they always over- 
stress the pocketbook motive. It 
is obvious that productivity in the 
United States is high and growing. 
Individual incomes also are at a 
high average and are fairly well dis- 
tributed. The middle class has been 
increasing, and the number of very 
rich and very poor has. been rela- 
tively decreasing. This is prosperity 
in any politician's perspective. But 
is productivity high enough to carry 
the freight? Can it support a rising 
American standard of living and 
also meet the savage challenges in 
the field of arms, rockets, and per- 
haps foreign trade? Do we not need 
additional effort—notably in educa- 
tion, medicine, and _ scientific re- 
search? The Rockefeller Brothers 
Commission report urged that our 
national productivity could and 
should be stepped up so that its in- 
crease should be four or five per 
cent annually, instead of only three 
per cent. 

Voters have also learned that con- 
tinuance and distribution of pros- 
perity rests on uninterrupted func- 
tioning of a vast, highly organized, 
and vulnerable economic system. 
This organization is threatened at a 
number of points. Its vulnerability 
has been crudely dramatized by the 
steel strike. It is increasingly clear 
that the American now not only 
wants his prosperity; he also wants 
reasonable assurance from his po- 
litical government that the economic 
machine will go on running. He 
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wants his next administration to 
give him that assurance. 

This poses the first and funda- 
mental campaign issue under the 
heading of “prosperity.” It lies at 
the base of all the other questions 
that will be raised: Shall the United 
States, or shall it not, set up within 
its political apparatus a sound sys- 
tem of economic planning, or at 
least of decision making, which will 
use and maintain the democratic 
process? Apparently a system is 
wanted which will not regulate un- 
necessarily or centralize responsibil- 
ity more than it must, but which 
will assure that everyone’s personal 
life will not be ripped apart by un- 
controlled economic forces. 


More Boom and Bust? 

The issue will not be cast in ex- 
actly those terms, though Governor 
Rockefeller came close to stating it 
in his speech to the Economic Club 
in New York on November ‘9. But 
however stated, this is the real point 
at debate. Franklin Roosevelt, in 
1932, made it clear that if he were 
elected the Federal government for 
the first time in its history would 
assume and retain alternative re- 
sponsibility for the economic health 
and well-being of the country. His 
government did take that responsi- 
bility, and no national politician or 
party since has openly dared or cared 
to reverse the step. Now, with tom- 
toms beating about inflation, taxa- 
tion, labor unions, interest rates, and 


similar matters, pointed questions 
are asked. Who goes where, and 
does what, so that the great appara- 
tus will keep on rolling, producing, 
and distributing as needed? This 
is planning, whatever words may be 
used. 

This, at bottom, is a Constitu- 
tional problem, though it deals with 
that part of the American Constitu- 
tion which is unwritten. The United 
States now has a country-wide eco 
nomic system. Only the Federal gov- 
ernment can have or use the power 
needed to keep it in order and run- 
ning when any of its power elements 
come into conflict—or, for that miat- 
ter, when it fails to distribute its 
product widely and with reasonable 
justice. Political campaigns pick up 
specific instances of failure or irvi- 
tation. It is the duty of informed 
citizens and a responsible press \ 
point out and state the underlying 
issue. 

The question is not in the least 
theoretical. Let us get down to cases. 
Most of the Pacific Coast of the 
United States, much of the North- 
east (particularly in New England 
and Long Island), and several other 
important areas are heavily depend- 
ent on the flow of military orders 
from the Department of Defense. A 
jiggle in Air Force plans could, and 
two years ago nearly did, paralyze 
those areas dependent on the air- 
craft plants. An error in economic 
planning by the Big Three auto 
companies in 1956 led directly to 
unemployment in the Detroit area 
and to the recession of 1957. The 
steel stalemate has affected the entire 
nation’s economy. The aftereffects 
will be felt for months. It is all very 
well to say we are “prosperous,” and 
that the average family income in 
this country is more than $5,000. 
But where, and how, and by whom 
are measures being taken to see that 
the machine keeps going? Or are we, 
as the Soviet economist Eugene 
Varga said last August, once more 
entering a phase of boom and bust, 
with depressions, unemployment, 
and financial crises occurring ever\ 
six years or so? 


A SECOND and closely allied eco- 

nomic issue is the problem o! 
money and credit. Don’t think that 
because monetary policy is high 
mystery it can’t enter politics, o 
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that novoay cares. Several elections 
in the United States have turned on 
what money is, and how credit shall 
be used. The conflict between the 
Federal Reserve Board and the U.S. 
Treasury is of vital concern to all 
of us. 

We are told that the country’s No. 
1 problem is inflation. (The Con- 
sumer Price Index went up in 1958 
by nearly three per cent, whereas 
the average family income rose by 
about 2.5 per cent.) The Federal 
Reserve seems to think that prices 
can be kept level by pushing up the 
interest rates. But there is an odd 
twist to this practice that is more 
apparent to voters than to econo- 
mists. Possibly (though it has not 
been demonstrated) high interest 
rates can keep the price of a shirt 
level. But when a newly married 
couple buy a house that they need 
quite as badly as they need shirts, 
they now find themselves paying six 
per cent instead of four per cent on 
their mortgage. This increases what 
they have to pay for their house by 
thousands of dollars. What is worse, 
the money that ought to go into 
building houses appears to be going 
somewhere else. A housing shortage 
that will affect many areas in the 
country by election time in 1960 
now seems unavoidable. The voter 
may not understand much about 
money, but he does understand that 
the way in which it is handled can 
knock him down. 


oe ISSUE of economic plan- 
ning is that of farm policy. Be- 
cause farm surpluses pile up and can 
be looked at while farm price-support 
checks go out all over the country, 
the problem is a conspicuous one. 
Where does this price-support money 
go anyway? A great deal of it goes 
to very large farm operators who 
need Federal aid about as much as 
Greenland needs ice. But be that as 
it may, we are certainly not going 
back to the old system in which 
every farmer was compelled to wager 
his economic life each year, not only 
on weather and crops but also on 
fluctuating markets, the unpredict- 
able decisions of big buyers, and 
other factors that were wholly be- 
yond his control. 

The steel strike has squarely 
posed another urgent economic prob- 
lem. What is going to be done to 
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maintain labor-management peace 
when the whole country (as well as 
the parties directly concerned) can 
be badly hurt by failure to agree? 
The steel strike is only one part of 
this drama. The Air Pilots Associa- 
tion and the airlines tied up much 
of the country last Christmas, and 
there are a score of similar situations 
that could produce drastic results. 
Have we come to the end of the 
road in collective bargaining? Or is 
there a step beyond? 

A new and rapidly growing prob- 
lem that can no longer be ignored 
concerns the tangled relations be- 
tween the Federal, the state, and the 
local governments of the huge and 
growing city and suburban areas. 
The historic divisions of responsi- 
bility have simply broken down in 
many cases. Pressures are mounting 
dangerously everywhere, from com- 
muting traffic to schools and water 
supply. This issue includes a num- 
ber of violent subsidiary ones, the 
most notorious being that of race 
segregation. It is a mistake to regard 
segregation of Negroes merely as a 
trouble spot in Southern schools. It 


is quite as much a problem of 
Northern real estate. How far can 
we carry the principle of local re- 
sponsibility in a country which is 
rapidly becoming integrated in all 
ways? 

This is not the form in which the 
question will be stated, but it will 
be the basic problem underlying the 
debate. The specific question will be 


Federal aid to education, and the 
necessity of making our educational 
system educate, both for national 
welfare and for national defense. 
Can schools do without Federal aid? 
But the minute Federal money goes 
into local education, the problem of 
standards and who sets the stand- 
ards becomes crucial. 

A somewhat parallel problem has 
to do with decent standards in na- 
tion-wide cultural media like tele- 
vision and radio. Ironically, the quiz 
shows have raised the question on 
the level of common honesty. But 
they also bring up the question of 
the misuse of these great instru- 
ments, leaving Marya Mannes to call 
them “the lost miracles.” 


They Talk of Peace 


Internal issues, loosely grouped un- 
der the heading of “prosperity,”” push 
into and mingle with the second 
classic group, which may be consid- 
ered under the political shorthand 
term “peace.” What we are really 
talking about, of course, is interna- 
tional relations. Collisions occur in 
the politically unavoidable fields of 
taxation and national defense. Both 
affect internal prosperity directly 
and violently. Neither can sensibly 
be dealt with unless there is some 
idea of what peace involves. As 
always, a number of urgent specific 
questions occupy the foreground, 
and every one of these questions 
is merely the visible peak of a sub- 
merged iceberg. 

We have peace in the sense that 
there are no shooting wars going on 
at the moment. Both parties like 
that: no issue. Alas, there is out- 
standing a threat by Mr. Khrushchev, 
whose visit has not been forgotten; 
he wants a summit meeting that 
may well have become history when 
the formal 1960 campaign opens. He 
says he will negotiate on Berlin 
and a number of questions without 
time limit, waiving the word “ulti- 
matum.” But he notes grimly that 
he has plenty of rockets and atomic 
bombs should that unspecified time 
come. Simultaneously he has stated 
that the Chinese would be right in 
seizing Formosa by force, and that 
he would back them if they did. The 
current “peace” appears to be living 
on borrowed time, and the Ameri- 
can voters (whose sons are regularly 
conscripted for military duty) are 
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fully aware of that fact. Consequent- 
ly, candidates and parties must face 
the problem during the campaign. 
We are, it seems, dealing with the 
Soviet government. But on what and 
with what, and at whose expense? 
Are we also to deal with Communist 
China? Do we really mean to tackle 
the Latin-American problem or are 
we to stand pat? 


ada PARTY has made up its 
mind. John Foster Dulles, rep- 
resenting the Republican admin- 
istration, stood pat. But the Repub- 
lican position has obviously loosened 
since his death. Democratic experts 
on the sidelines have merely 
quarreled. George Kennan has pro- 
posed “disengagement” in Europe; 
Dean Acheson’s disagreement has 
been vehement. This is a dangerous 
issue, with possible catastrophe hang- 
ing on the answer. In each case when 
the United States has gotten into a 
shooting war, it did so after a cam- 
paign in which the victorious party 
proclaimed that its election would 
assure or at least greatly improve 
the chances for peace. This time I 
doubt that either party will be let 
off merely on statements of peaceful 
intentions. There will have to be 
some specifications attached. 

This inevitably leads into the is- 
sue of military preparedness and 
strategy. On what scale shall na- 
tiopal defense be pitched, and how 
shall it be organized? As usual, we 
cannot take up particular aspects of 
the problem without considering 
the problem as a whole. There is a 
general feeling that our defense 
organization is in a wasteful mess. 
One result has been the obvious 
bungling of guided-missile and 
space-exploration work. Few public 
proposals have been made, though a 
commission under the chairmanship 
of Nelson Rockefeller (he was not 
then in active politics) produced 
an excellent report. The Democratic 
Advisory Council has produced a 
respectable and interesting docu- 
ment. Defining this issue is an un- 
escapable part of the Presidential 
campaign. The United States. wants 
to be adequately defended. It also 
wants not to have its defense system 
become a method of getting into a 
war. Before the campaign opens, 
France will have exploded an atomic 
bomb. Some French experts think 
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that as a sequel the Soviet Union 
will hand over a stock of atomic 
missiles to Red China. How is the 
United States going to handle the 
ensuing situation? 

One result will be that campaign 
positions will have to be taken on 
disarmament. Disarmament seems a 
long way off: while disarmament 
negotiations drag on, what we actu- 
ally have is a breakneck arms race. 
Some limitation agreements may be 
possible. Voters will certainly want 
some clear statements on the sub- 
ject; it is too important to be left to 
chance. 

Again domestic and foreign mat- 
ters intermix. Suppose a substantial 
measure of disarmament does be- 
come possible. Plainly, cutting even 
a few billions from defense expendi- 
ture would produce immediate dis- 
locations—unless plans are made to 
channel a commensurate productiv- 
ity into more promising uses, main- 
taining employment and the indus- 
trial balance. It is quite feasible to do 
this, but candidates and parties will 
be forced to indicate, first, that they 
will do it and, second, just how they 
expect to tackle it. 


f bang LEADS US SQUARELY to the last 
issue—though it is certainly not 
the least—taxes. It could perhaps be 
the first issue; candidates and their 
managers will decide on the order. 
Taxation affects nearly all the ques- 
tions raised and to be raised. History 
determined the outlines of the Amer- 
ican tax system: Cities and towns 
can tax land; states can tax commer- 
cial transactions and more recently 
income; the Federal government has 
corporation taxes, income taxes, and 
various forms of sales taxes. By now 
the system exhibits many of the as- 
pects of a Chinese puzzle, and only 
makeshift attempts are made. about 
arranging the tax base so that reve- 
nue goes where revenue is most 
needed. A growing load is being put 
on cities and the metropolitan areas 
around them, but their tax base 
dates from past centuries. 

The income-tax structure seems 
simple enough, but it includes 
enough gimmicks to produce arbi- 
trary, sometimes capricious, inequi- 
ties and results. Every working 
American spends about two months 
of each year earning his taxes, direct 
and indirect, and ten months work- 


ing for himself. In itself this is not as 
bad as its sounds. In our time gov- 
ernment simply must provide cer- 
tain central services {they run the 
whole gamut from Federal highways 
and unemployment insurance to 
local schools and parks). Without 
them no taxpayer would have the 
job or the income he has now. But 
the plain fact is that the burden is 
not always apportioned fairly. How 
much the burden will be in future 
is also directly tied into the prob- 
lem of defense and armament—how 
much and what kind is needed. This 
in turn raises the choice between the 
balanced budget and deficit financ- 
ing by the Treasury. 


Our Unwritten Constitution 


So we run full circle. We are back 
to the crucial problem of economic 
planning. Basic questions in Ameri- 
can life are thus pushing into the 
political foreground. The American 
experiment requires a considerable 
amount of centralization, but there 
must be limits. The central govern- 
ment must have reserve power to 
act when its intervention is necessary 
—always, however, leaving responsi- 
bility to individuals and local units 
in those ranges where they best can 
act for themselves. As we have seen, 
all this raises basic questions about 
the development of the unwritten 
Constitution of the United States. 
Almost certainly new institutions 
will be needed, possibly along the 
lines of a labor-management-public 
interest congress to define economic 
policies. 

These are the real issues in the 
campaign. Not only because of the 
mounting concern of thoughtful 
voters but also because of the in- 
exorable pressure of events, both 
parties and their candidates will be 
compelled to take positions on these 
issues and to propose solutions. This 
should be the real business of an 
orderly, meaningful campaign in 
1960. 


Ov THING is sure: If these and 
related problems are dodged in 
the 1960 campaign, they will surely 
be forced into the 1964 campaign, 
probably by convulsive crises. And 
in the present international context, 
the United States cannot expect to 
rely that long on luck or on mud- 
dling through. 
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Security with Solvency 


A Democratic leader’s critique of the unbusinesslike ‘Businessman’s Administration’ 


be THE UNITED STATES maintain 
an adequate defense and insure 
the well-being of its own people 
without jeopardizing its economy? 
This question arose time and again 
during the recent session of Con- 
gress—a session in which concern tor 
a balanced budget and fear of deficit 
financing dominated nearly every 
debate on public expenditures. 

It is a vital question. To provide 
security—in the broadest sense of 
that term—while maintaining na- 
tional solvency poses a challenge to 
our skill in self-government. With 
the great burden that our defense 
program makes necessary, we have 
reason to make all the economies 
that are possible by sound and able 
management of our government pro- 
grams. I believe it is possible for 
Republican and Democrat alike to 
agree on this even though they may 
still disagree about whether the pres- 
ent level of government expenditures 
is a sacrosanct figure revealed from 
on high as the absolute measure of 
the nation’s needs. 


How Much Is Wasted? 


From its beginning the Eisen- 
hower administration has paid lip 
service to the concept of “security 
with solvency” and, as a “business- 
man’s administration,” promised to 
conduct the affairs of government on 
an efhcient, economical basis. Judged 
by its own criteria, it has been a 
colossal and expensive failure. It 
has not only cut into the bone of 
essential programs without achiev- 
ing necessary economies; its misman- 
agement has positively contributed 
to wasteful expenditures that could 
have been used to good purpose. 
Despite rumblings of protest from 
many in a position to know, the pol- 
icies and programs of the present 
administration are wasting tens of 
millions of the taxpayers’ dollars 
every week. Billions of dollars are 
being squandered that otherwise 
could be invested in the public facil- 
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ities needed to keep abreast of our 
growing population. As a result, 
worthwhile programs for schools, 
dams, highways, medical research, 
etc., are dismissed by the adminis- 
tration as contributing to budgetary 
imbalance. 

When a government finds its ex- 
penditures crowding its revenues, 
and senses popular disapproval of 
tax increases, it can embrace one of 
two solutions. The first is retrench- 
ment. This has been the answer of 
the present administration, which 
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has drastically pared social-welfare 
programs and decreed no new starts 
in public facilities. 

The second solution is more difh- 
cult. It involves more patient effort, 
discipline, and leadership. It means 
that the conflicting interests which 
pull government programs in difter- 
ent directions must be met with de- 
cisions instead of wasteful compro- 
mises. It means the constant weeding 
out of inefficient practices in govern- 
ment departments. It involves rejec- 
tion of the prevalent notion that 
waste must be tolerated as an inevi- 
table part of the cost of any public 
enterprise. 

The application of management 
principles to government is difficult, 
but its dividends are great. The 
money thus saved, I believe, could 
go a long way toward providing 
America with the investments it 
needs. 

Let us consider four areas of pres- 
ent expenditure: agriculture, gov- 


ernment finance, foreign aid, and 
defense. I select these four because 
they make up some $62 billion of 
this year’s expenditures, or about 
eighty per cent of the total budget. 
These four areas pose a common 
indictment of the waste brought on 
by the Eisenhower administration’s 
decisions, or, just as wasteful, its 
failure to make decisions. 


1. In Agriculture 

Since assuming office in 1953, Ezra 
Taft Benson has spent more money 
than was spent by all of the previous 
Secretaries of Agriculture put to- 
gether since the department was 
established in 1889. He has managed 
to do this without raising farm in- 
come or lowering food costs to the 
housewife. The farm problem has 
grown into what has been called 
“the most critical, perilous, unre- 
solved domestic problem facing the 
United States.” 

The $31 billion spent on the farm 
program since 1952 has involved in- 
creases in many areas. Administra- 
tive costs of the price-support pro- 
gram since that year have multiplied 
more than tenfold from $34 million 
a year to $364 million. The number 
of employees in the Department of 
Agriculture has increased from 66,- 
000 to 85,000. 

But the greatest increase in spend- 
ing—running into billions of dollars 
—comes from the government's fail- 
ure to manage agricultural surpluses 
properly. This in turn results from 
failure to understand the business 
operation of the typical family 
farmer who operates the great ma- 
jority of the farms of America. 

The administration has followed 
a policy of lowering price supports 
on the theory that this would reduce 
production. Any true understanding 
of the way farmers operate would 
show that it has the opposite effect. 
Farmers have fixed costs—mortgage 
payments, farm machinery, install- 
ment payments, and the like—most 
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of which have increased with the 
cost of living and the cost of money. 
In order to meet these higher costs 
when price supports are reduced, 
they must produce more. Unless 
there are effective controls on pro- 
duction, they take advantage of tech- 
nological advances to increase pro- 
duction as much as possible. 

Under the administration’s pol- 
icies this is precisely what has hap- 
pened. In each of the last six years, 
farm production has increased, leav- 
ing the government holding an in- 
ventory of farm commodities which 
has cost over $9 billion and which 
by January, 1961, will be over $12 
billion. Storage costs alone on this 
inventory amount to a billion dollars 
a year. 

This sad situation was foreseeable 
and correctible. Why then did it 
happen? The unavoidable evidence 
is that the administration has 
stooped to play politics with the 
farm program time after time, has 
refused to impose meaningful pro- 
duction controls, and, despite con- 
tinuing criticisms by Congress, has 
never come up with a concrete pro- 
gram to correct the situation. 
. makeshift actions have 

only aggravated the problem. 
Last year, for example, with govern- 
ment warehouses and bins stuffed 
with a billion and a half bushels of 
surplus corn, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture recommended a corn pro- 
gram that not only removed all lim- 
itations on production but actually 
increased the price support on more 
than ninety per cent of the corn pro- 
duced in the United States. The 
department now estimates that its 
new program will result in the rec- 
ord-shattering production of 4.5 bil- 
lion bushels this year; at least 500 
million additional bushels will end 
up in government warehouses. 

This year, Congress passed a 
wheat bill that would have re- 
duced wheat production by twenty 
per cent and cut down government 
wheat inventories by hundreds of 
millions of bushels. The savings to 
taxpayers would have been at least 
$260 million annually—enough to 
build 6,500 needed classrooms. But 
the President vetoed the bill. 

The handling of this enormous 
food inventory has been misman- 
aged. The administration, by its own 
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admission, has negotiated and signed 
contracts for the storage of grain 
without first studying~ what this 
storage would cost. It has sold com- 
modities from government stocks to 
private companies at a low price, 
and then allowed those same com- 
panies to sell them abroad at much 
higher prices, in transactions the 
government itself financed. 

The irony is that the administra- 
tion’s policies have hurt the farmer, 
particularly the small farmer, in- 
stead of helping him. In fact, though 
farm families constitute twelve per 
cent of the nation’s population, their 
share of the national income has 
now fallen to 3.5 per cent, a new low. 


2. In Government Finance 


By January of 1958, the nation had 
already been through the first four 
months of what was to prove a pro- 
longed economic recession. Some of 
the clearly predictable effects of a 
recession upon government finance 
are shrinkage of anticipated tax rev- 
enues and increased demands for ex- 
penditure upon the government. 
These were not reflected in the 
budget for the next fiscal year, to 
begin in less than six months, that 
the President submitted to Congress 
on January 13. Instead, it contained 
an estimate that the government 
would be operated at a budget sur- 
plus of about $500 million. This 
estimate turned out to be in error by 
approximately $13 billion. Instead 
of a surplus of $500 million, the 
government incurred the largest 
peacetime deficit in the country’s 
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history, even though Congress ap- 
propriated $617 million less than 
the President had requested. 
During the past five fiscal years, 
the Federal government has been 
operated at a net deficit of about 
$17 billion. This also is far above 





any deficit ever experienced in this 
country over a comparable period 
during which we were not at war. 
Despite the widely held belief to the 
contrary, this deficit was not the 
fault of Congress, which in these 
years appropriated $10.6 billion less 
than the President requested. 

The increased government bor- 
rowing resulting from these years 
of deficit has increased the nation.\| 
debt from $266.1 billion at the end 
of the fiscal year 1953 to the present 
figure of about $290 billion. If the 
taxpayer is to be protected, such a 
large debt must be managed with 
great care. Like any prudent busi- 
ness concern, the Treasury should 
try to finance its debt at the lowest 
possible interest rates. 

But from the beginning, the 
Treasury of this administration has 
violated this simple rule of debt 
management. Early in 1953, the 
Treasury Department raised the in- 
terest rate on government bonds to 
314 per cent. This was substantially 
above the minimum interest rate 
needed to sell the bonds. Even two 
years later, in spite of a general up- 
ward trend of interest rates, poten- 
tial buyers oversubscribed a forty- 
year government bond issue offered 
at the lower rate of three per cent. 

This imprudent practice has been 
followed time and again during 
the last three years. Offerings of the 
Treasury at lower rates than the 
present limit were oversubscribed by 
the public, but the Treasury con- 
tinued its policy of issuing a far 
smaller amount of bonds than the 
evidence showed the market woul: 
absorb. Only last March, for exam 
ple, the Treasury opened the sub- 
scription books for a four per cent 
twelve-year bond. The public ol 
fered to buy $1.5 billion worth, but 
the Treasury had limited the sub- 
scription to only $619 million. 
Again in February, 1958, investors 
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made bids totaling $6 billion on a 
subscription of a three per cent 814- 
year bond. But the Treasury had 
limited the sale to only $1.5 billion. 
Of course, no one can state with 
absolute certainty what the money 
market will accept. But the admin- 
istration has shown a continuing 
hesitancy about getting a good bar- 
gain for its bonds. Its own sense ol 
insecurity has created insecurity in 
the market—has, in fact, helped push 
up the price of money. When the 
Treasury appealed to Congress this 
June for authority to increase inter- 
est rates, it did so despite the fact 
that many times during the last two 
years it passed up the chance to re- 
finance the debt at lower rates. 
With such management, is it any 
wonder that the interest cost of the 
national debt has increased from 
$6.6 billion in the fiscal year 1953 to 
an estimated $8.6 billion for the 
fiscal year 1960? If our financial 
management had been conducted on 
a businesslike basis during the past 
six years, I believe the interest bur- 
den to the taxpayer would be at 
least a billion dollars less a year. 


_ OTHER important phase of fi- 


nancial management is the col- 
lection of taxes. There is a great deal 
of evidence that if our collections 
were handled more efficiently, we 
could be raising billions more in 
taxes, at current tax rates. In fact, 
earlier this year, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue told Congress 
that $25 to $26 billion of income 
each year was not being reported 
by taxpayers. The Commissioner 
also testified that every new tax-en- 
forcement agent brings in—in one 
year—ten to fifteen times his salary 
for searching out this unreported 
income. 

Faced with such a sure prospect 
of increased revenue, any prudent 
businessman would work hard to 
collect it. But not this adminis- 
tration. Since 1952, it has actually 
cut three thousand enforcement 
personnel from the staff of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. The staff is 
so small today most returns cannot 
even be checked to see if they were 
computed correctly. Fewer than five 
per cent are given a thorough audit. 
Nevertheless, on the grounds of 
economy, this year the administra- 
tion, in a prize example of false 
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economy, continued to oppose all 
but the smallest increase in funds 
for additional enforcement. 


3. In Mutual Security 

Over the past few years, reports 
have come from abroad about great 
waste in the administration of our 
mutual security program. These re- 
ports have come not just from the 
opponents of foreign aid. Senator 
Fulbright, perhaps its greatest 
champion in the Senate and as 
knowledgeable a man on interna- 
tional relations as we have, has cited 
various examples of his own. They 
include a $5-million hospital in 
France that was built but never 
opened. 

Most of this waste is not due to 
corruption, and bad management 
by our overseas personnel is far from 
the whole explanation. Many of 
our foreign-assistance programs have 
gone wrong because the people 
in. charge of them could not plan 
projects beyond the limiting twelve- 
month period. Public-works projects 
start, then stop and hang in abey- 
ance waiting for word from Wash- 
ington whether the new budget will 
allow them to proceed. Underde- 
veloped countries have been reluc- 
tant to request loans for the most 
important wealth-producing _ proj- 
ects, such as dams and railroads, 
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because these require longer-term 
financing than our aid program has 
offered. 

Largely for this reason, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee pro- 
posed this year to put the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund on a long-term 
basis, with authority to borrow from 
the Treasury. Such long-term plan- 
ning is one of the simplest require- 
ments of any successful business. If 
a private corporation could not plan 


‘confidently beyond a twelve-month 


period, its development would be 
bogged down in uncertainty and 
waste. It would be judged guilty of 
exceedingly bad management. 

This principle of fiscal foresight 
is already recognized in other pro- 
grams of our government. At least 
thirteen public agencies borrow 
from the Treasury in this manner. 
Nevertheless, the administration op- 
posed granting such authority to the 
Development Loan Fund. As a re- 
sult, we will spend almost a billion 
dollars a year in this field without 
the kind of long-term planning that 
will make it effective and economic. 


4. In Defense 

For our own military forces we are 
now spending about $41 billion a 
year—more than half our total 
budget. Nearly $5 billion more is 
being expended annually for such 
additional national security items 
as atomic energy, military assistance 
to other countries, and strategic 
stockpiles. Not many Americans 
realize how heavy is the price the 
taxpayer is paying for the duplica- 
tion, service rivalry, inefficient or- 
ganization, and resultant waste now 
characteristic of our defense opera- 
tions. 

One example: During fiscal 1959 
alone, the three services together 
spent more than $4 billion for the 
development, production, and man- 
ning of a continental air defense 
system against possible enemy bomb- 
ers. In other words, we spend almost 
$11 million a day for defenses against 
a small number of Soviet bombers. 
But these defenses are useless against 
such modern offensive weapons as 
long-range ballistic missiles or 
shorter-range guided and _ ballistic 
missiles launched from submarines. 

By far the greatest waste in gov- 
ernment today can be traced to the 
obsolete organizational structure of 
the Department of Defense, an or- 
ganization that cannot possibly 
function efficiently. Most of our 
prominent military leaders, includ- 
ing General Eisenhower until he 
became President, have asserted that 
unless our defenses are reorganized 
on the basis of progress rather than 
tradition, this nation could well go 
broke. 

As an illustration, we are cur- 
rently being obliged to support a 
variety of air forces: the Army air 
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force, the Navy air force, the Air 
Force air force, the Marine air force, 
plus the Military Air Transport 
Service. In addition we support, in 
whole or in part, various reserve 
components such as cRAF (civil air 
reserve) and the Civil Air Patrol. 
Instead of one group of land combat 
forces, we support two, the Army 





and the Marine Corps, plus the re- 
serve components for both of them. 

As a result of the waste all this 
duplication entails, the taxpayer is 
getting a very small combat force 
at very high cost. These various 
organizations are in active competi- 
tion in weapons systems, in the bid- 
ding for skilled personnel, and in 
the struggle for the most desirable 
engineering and production facil- 
ities. 

Despite the fact the science of war- 
fare has changed more in the last 
fifteen years than in the previous 
thousand, we have not conducted 
a genuine weapons-system evaluation 
since the end of the Second World 
War. That failure in itself has cost 
the American taxpayer tens of mil- 
lions of dollars a week. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars have been spent 
on each of many specific weapons sys- 
tems. Then the projects have either 
been drastically curtailed or can- 
celed. In most cases the cancellations 
and curtailments have not been 
based upon evidence that the weap- 
ons systems were not needed; they 
have been the result of the overrid- 
ing priority given fiscal objectives by 
this administration. 

To cite just a few of the numerous 
examples: 

q The Navy spent almost $400 
million on the development of the 
Seamaster (P6M)—a long-range am- 
phibious bomber. This project was 
canceled in August of this year, dur- 
ing the early stages of the prepara- 
tion of the fiscal 1961 budget. 

q The Regulus II is a Navy super- 
sonic air-breathing missile, which 
the Chief of Naval Operations called 
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the best of its kind in existence. It 
was developed, proven, and then 
produced in small quantities. After 
several hundred million dollars had 
been spent, the project was canceled 
during the last stages of the prepara- 
tion of the fiscal 1960 budget. 

q The Air Force and the Navy 
spent about $250 million: on facil- 
ities and materials for the develop- 
ment of fuel applications of boron. 
After such expenditures, the new 
facilities have been left idle, and the 
project has been reduced to a small- 
scale research operation. 


i IS NOT HARD to understand why 
this start-and-stop financing takes 
place. Each service is trying to pre- 
pare itself to wage any possible 
future war by itself. The duplication 
and waste resulting from such loose 
management is costing us billions. 

Failure to reorganize for the 
nuclear and space age has com- 
pounded the waste of funds and 
skills. A prominent member of this 
administration warned that unless 
the friction and duplication between 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and the Defense De- 
partment were eliminated soon, the 
taxpayers would be losing at least 
three billion dollars annually in 
that field alone. 

Last spring, after examining the 
government’s organization for space 
activities, a Senate subcommittee 
issued a unanimous report with nine 
specific recommendations for im- 


‘proving administration. It stated: 


“Failure to act promptly on the 
above-listed inadequacies will not 
only result in additional waste of 
time, money and skilled personnel, 
but also will impair both our na- 
tional security and our international 
prestige.” The final conclusion in 
this unanimous report was: “Space 
activities within the Department of 
Defense cannot be managed effec- 
tively by changes in the organization 
and administration of the space pro- 
gram alone. Such changes can only 
be effective if they are an integrated 
part of a further unification of the 
services within the Department of 
Defense.” 

This present ineffective organi- 
zation and management brings into 
disrepute the entire military struc- 
ture of the country. Direct and in- 
direct derogatory publicity degrades 


the competence and missions of the 
rival services. But what is more im- 
portant, it does not give us the secu- 
rity we should be buying with such 
a large expenditure. 

The transition to the nuclear space 
age will not be cheap. But a first 
step that any prudent management 
should attempt is to make certain 
that the government’s dollar is be- 
ing well spent. 


b dee SAVINGS possible in the four 
areas I have discussed could total! 
$10 billion. Among other things 
such funds could finance: 

q The slum-clearance and urban- 
renewal program of the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors ($600 million). 

q The expenditure of the origina! 
Murray-Metcalf aid-to-education bil! 
($4.4 billion). 

{ Twice the Senate’s recommen. 
dation for medical research ($800 
million). 

q A doubling of authorized funds 
for hospital construction under the 
Hill-Burton program ($420 million). 

q The maximum Senate-commit- 
tee programs for depressed areas 
($400 million) and modernization o! 
airports ($115 million). 

Governments have no profit-and- 
loss guidelines, nor are they as 
limited in the ways they can meet 
the demands of creditors. The con- 
cessions and compromises of the 
political process often induce dupli- 
cation and flabby practices. I believe, 
however, that our government could 
perform its proper functions, far 
more effectively and with solvency, 
if in our approach to the problem 
we would emphasize better manage- 
ment instead of retrenchment. With 
a hard new discipline, and with a 
policy of taking the people in as 
partners in knowledge of the true 
nature of our problem, it can be 
done. 
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Homage to General Marshall 


DEAN ACHESON 


HE MOMENT General Marshall en- 

tered a room, everyone in it felt 
his presence. It was a striking and 
communicated force. His figure con- 
veyed intensity, which his voice, low, 
staccato, and incisive, reinforced. It 
compelled respect. It spread a sense 
of authority and of calm. There was 
no military glamor about him and 
nothing of the martinet. Yet to all of 
us he was always “General Marshall.” 
The title fitted him as though he 
had been baptized with it. He al- 
ways identified himself over the tele- 
phone as “General Marshall speak- 
ing.” It seemed wholly right, too. I 
should never have dreamed of ad- 
dressing him as “Mr. Secretary”; and 
I have never heard anyone but Mrs. 
Marshall call him “George.” The 
general expected to be treated with 
respect and to treat others the same 
way. This was the basis of his rela- 
tionships. 

President Truman has put his fin- 
ger on another foundation of Gen- 
eral Marshall’s character. Never, 
wrote the President, did General 
Marshall think about himself. This 
is true and deeply significant. The 
ego is the ultimate corrupter of 
man. One who controls it has the 
strength of ten, for then, truly, his 
heart is pure. General Marshall’s 
ego never got between him and his 
task. “If you want to hit a bird on 
the wing,” said Justice Holmes, “you 
must have all your will in a focus, 
you must not be thinking about 
yourself, and equally, you must not 
be thinking about your neighbor; 
you must be living in your eye on 
that bird. Every achievement is a 
bird on the wing.” General Marshall 
lived in his eye on the task in hand. 

With General Marshall self-con- 
trol came, as I suppose it always 
comes, from self-discipline. He was, 
in a phrase that has quite gone out 
of use, in command of himself. He 
could make himself go to bed and 
go to sleep on the eve of D day, be- 
cause his work was done and he must 
be fresh for the decisions of the day 
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to come. He could put aside the 
Supreme Command in Europe in 
favor of General Eisenhower, be- 
cause his plain duty was to stay in 
the Pentagon dealing with that vast 
complex of forces which, harnessed, 
meant victory. And he not only could 
take criticism but demanded it. One 
illustration will suffice. 

General Marshall read a speech 
badly. But he was a master of ex- 
position, without text or notes, of a 
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subject that he knew from end to end. 
Anyone who heard during the war 
one of his outlines of the military 
situation, the strategic plan, with its 
consequences and requirements, will 
never forget it. After he became 
Secretary of State, a few of us whose 
suggestions and criticisms he had 
commanded pointed out these truths 
to him and suggested that he try 
without text a speech restricted to 
a single subject, which he would 
master. The general agreed, chose 
the Press Club in Washington, and 
required us to attend as what he 
called the jury. 

As a test of method the speech was 
a complete failure. As a speech it was 
a great success. The very enthusiasm 








and applause of the audience led the 
general to expand upon subjects he 
had not intended to discuss until the 
speech was quite deflected from its 
original purpose and, though a good 
speech, did not say what he had 
intended to say. 

The jury assembled in the gen- 
eral’s office immediately after the 
event. In he came, rather glowing 
from the reception he had had to see 
the solemn, disapproving faces. For 
a few moments, with healthy com- 
bativeness, he fought against the ver- 
dict; then said that, of course, we 
were right and that he would read 
the wretched things in the future, 
as that seemed the lesser of the evils. 

For most men—especially promi- 
nent men—a public performance 
deeply engages their vanity. It is 
hard to think of Winston Churchill 
or Franklin Roosevelt asking for or 
accepting a judgment of subordi- 
nates about their speeches. In fact, 
it would take courage bordering on 
foolhardiness to venture a criticism 
to either. But the author of the Mar- 
shall Plan wanted it and accepted it. 
He knew that he must speak care- 
fully and specifically. His job re- 
quired this. If it involved reading, 
at which he knew he was not good, 
he cheerfully accepted the verdict. 
Who knows or cares, today, whether 
the audience at Cambridge on that 
warm June afternoon in 1947 really 
knew that they had heard the great- 
est peacetime offer in history and 
were stirred? But the proposal was 
clear and the whole world was stirred 
when it realized the full magnitude 
of the Marshall Plan. 

General Marshall had the capacity 
for decision. This is surely God's 
rarest gift of mind to man. An amal- 
gam of mental ruggedness and objec- 
tivity (decision and self-analysis are 
incompatible), it requires the cour- 
age to accept responsibility and to 
act on information that must always 
be incomplete. I remember how im- 
patient he became listening to in- 
terminable balancing of “on the one 
hand” with “on the other.” “Don’t 
fight the problem,” he would burst 
out; “decide it!” 

This reminds me of a remark of 
Justice Brandeis when, as his law 
clerk, I pointed out that a draft 
opinion of his had not answered all 
the arguments of losing counsel. 
“Some questions,” he said, “can be 
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decided even if not answered.” And 
the justice went on to point out that 
the process of decision did not re- 
quire that one view should be accept- 
ed as wholly right and the other view 
as wholly wrong. It was enough that 
the scale of judgment tipped. That 
was decision. Thereafter action re- 
quired one to go forward wholly 
committed. 

The capacity to decide does not 
necessarily mean the capacity to de- 
cide rightly. But I believe that Gen- 
eral Marshall will be found as the 
years go on to have been gifted, also, 
with that combination of wisdom 
and intuition which makes for right 
decisions. 


F peer GIFTS were shown in the de- 
cisions that led to the Marshall 
Plan. The idea, as has been pointed 
out often, was the work of many 
minds. But three decisions of the 
greatest importance were made by 
General Marshall. The first was 
to act, and to act immediately. His 
negotiations with the Russians in 
early 1947 had convinced him that 
no agreement could be reached be- 
cause they thought that Europe 
would disintegrate through econom- 
ic collapse and that they would in- 
herit the bankrupt estate. The re- 
ports of his staff led him to believe 
that this could happen. He conclud- 
ed that it must not be permitted to 
occur. That, to him, meant action at 
once, The difficulties in the way 
might have seemed insuperable to 
anyone else, but to him they merely 
called for extra effort. 

The second decision was that the 
plan for European recovery must 
come from and be devised by the 
Europeans themselves. The United 
States should stand ready to furnish 
the means that Europe could not 
supply; but it should not, and would 
not, offer or impose an American 
plan. Our role would be to help 
those who energetically and co-opera- 
tively helped themselves. The argu- 
ments on the other side are easy to 
imagine. What, write a blank check? 
Ask others to write the specifications 
which we must fill? But the plan 
never would have succeeded without 
the decision he made. 

The third decision was perhaps 
the most difficult of all: that the offer 
should be made to all of Europe and 
not merely to Western Europe. 
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There was plenty of advice the other 
way. The Russians, if included, 
would sabotage the plan. Congress 
would never appropriate the money. 
But the general was adamant. If 
Europe was to be divided more deep- 
ly and more lastingly than it was 
already, Moscow had to do it, not 
Washington. It was done by Moscow. 

Distinguished memoir writers have 
criticized some of General Marshall's 
decisions during the war when he 
was Chief of Staff. Doubtless some 
of these decisions are subject to criti- 
cism. But, as one looks back over 
the vast congeries of his judgments— 
involving, as they did, the use of our 
whole manpower (how much in the 
army; how much in production), the 
development of weapons, the priority 
of theaters of war, strategy within 
theaters, the personnel of command 
—the result, compared with similar 
judgments in any other war we have 
fought, is vastly impressive. To Secre- 
tary, of War Stimson it was more 
than this. “I have never seen,” he 
said, “a task of such magnitude per- 
formed by man.” Consider, for in- 
stance, General Marshall's selection 
of officers for high command com- 
pared with that of General Halleck 
in the Civil War. General Marshall 
knew the Army list backwards and 
forwards and had served with every 
senior officer on it, and many not so 
senior. Before the war he had cleared 
the decks by a judicious series of 
retirements. There were no McClel- 
lans, Burnsides, Hookers, or Popes 
among his selections. 

General Marshall never answered 
his critics. It would have been wholly 
out of character for him to have 
done so. But, more than this, he had 
a sort of sympathy with them. His 
decisions, he said more than once, 
were adopted and were largely suc- 
cessful. Why should he now try to 
prove that his critics’ views could not 
have succeeded? If they wished to 
justify their views, it was their privi- 
lege. This tolerance of criticism, this 
willingness to let the record speak 
for itself without interpretation by 
him, is supremely typical of him. 

This is not the place, nor am I 
equipped, to review and defend Gen- 
eral Marshall's military decisions— 
though I am persuaded that it can 
and will be done most successfully. 
It is enough here to point out, as 
Sir Winston Churchill has done, that 


among the deficiencies of hindsight 
is that, while we know the conse- 
quences of what was done, we do not 
know the consequences of some other 
course which was not followed. This 
need not, of course, blind us to thc 
causes of disaster. But it should make 
us hesitate to criticize actions which 
were eminently successful on the 
ground that some other course migl)t 
have been even more successful. 

General Marshall was dead sci 
against memoirs, autobiography, or 
diaries—that is, by himself. He re- 
fused to criticize others. But his ow: 
course was clear and so were his 
reasons for it. We talked about i: 
many times. First, he would say, ha|! 
humorously, that he believed in . 
division of labor. It fell to some peo 
ple to be caught up in doing thing,, 
in a world of action. Others were 
qualified to analyze, appraise, an 
record what had been done. 

He was not qualified, he woul! 
say, to do this. Perhaps Caesar was. 
perhaps Sir Winston was, but he way 
not. Furthermore, he did not pro 
pose to try, because—and these ar 
almost his exact words—howevei 
great his responsibilities were, his 
view was at best incomplete and 
limited. Some of the factors involve 
were inevitably hidden from him 
Therefore, should he write or speak 
from the viewpoint of his limited 
knowledge, his words might be con 
strued by others to be critical of men 
for whom he had the highest respect 
and admiration. I wonder how many 
men have ever had such fundamental! 
humility or so delicate and punctili- 
ous a sense of honor. 

I must not leave the reader with 
the impression of an unbending and 
stern man. General Marshall could 
be and often was formidable. But he 
could also relax when he wished to, 
and he had humor. 

One drizzling Sunday morning 
during the war the general in his 
raincoat was sitting on a box pulling 
weeds out of his Leesburg lawn. 
when General Bedell Smith arrived 
from European headquarters. Gen- 
eral Marshall told him to go ahead 
with his report. Meanwhile he went 
on pulling weeds. When the rain 
began trickling off General Smith’s 
nose, he burst out, “General, do | 
have to report standing here in this 
rain?” “Certainly not,” said General 
Marshall; “turn that pail over and 
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sit on it.” But they went into the 
house. 

One of his most engaging traits 
was his ability to leave any gathering 
when the time to go arrived. A cour- 
teous word to his hostess, or to the 
chairman, or to the audience, and he 
was gone like a shot. He had no 
patience with that insufferable spe- 
cies, the doorway talker, the dallier 
over departure. When he_ was 
through, he was through—and off he 
went. One of his departures has al- 
ways seemed to me perfect. Cabinet 
officers have to have their portraits 
painted, a process in which often the 
painter runs afoul of the sitter’s self- 
esteem. For one of his official por- 
traits the general sat patiently many 
times, courteously responding to all 
the painter’s requests. Finally, the 
portrait was done. The general said 
his good-bys and started to leave. 
“Don’t you want to see the portrait, 
general?” asked the painter. “No, 
thank you,” said the general and left. 

General Marshall’s recreation was 
truly recreative and refreshing. He 
was not one for games indoors or out. 
He loved to ride a horse, to go bird 
shooting, and to work in his garden. 
There he was always experimenting. 
One spring he had learned that the 
Indians used to put fishheads under 
their hills of corn. So he did, with 
some complaint from the household 
and great interest on the part of the 
neighborhood cats. 

As a raconteur General Marshall 
ranked high, and surprisingly, in 


view of his official brusqueness and 
taciturnity, he loved to spin his 
yarns, At one time when Mrs. Mar- 
shall was in the hospital he dined 
occasionally alone with us. In those 
evenings he talked about his boy- 
hood in Pennsylvania, his early years 
in the Army, and people he had 
known—and delightful talk it was. 
With a boyhood friend he discovered 
the law of supply and demand. In 
the ruins of a burned-out barn they 
set out some tomato plants, and pro- 
duced the largest, most luscious to- 
matoes in town which brought pre- 
mium prices in the local stores. To 
their joy, quantity was added to qual- 
ity. More and more of these delicious 
giants poured from their vines until 
they had glutted their market and 
prices had collapsed. 


4 beeen there were the long nights, at 
the turn of the century, for the 
first lieutenant of cavalry in com- 
mand of a lonely outpost in north- 
ern Luzon, newly separated from his 
bride, the first Mrs. Marshall, en- 
during with a brother officer the in- 
terminable tedium between the 
monthly steamer calls. One evening 
an idea occurred to him. Over a year 
or more his wife in almost every 
letter referred to her weight. She 
had gained so much, or lost so much. 
They decided to work out her pres- 
ent weight. Starting with an approxi- 
mate weight on their departure 
from the States, Lieutenant Marshall 
went through the letters calling out 
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the gains and losses, while his col- 
league kept the tally. In the end 
they came to the disconcerting con- 
clusion that Mrs. Marshall weighed 
minus fifteen. 

And so it went, until on the stroke 
of nine o'clock the general made 
his bow and was gone. On my last 
day as Under Secretary of State, 
June 30, 1947, the general told me 
that the President wished to discuss 
some matters with both of us before 
I left office. We went about noon to 
the Presidential office, where the 
talk seemed to me curiously inconse- 
quential. Then a sizable group in 
the rose garden attracted my atten- 
tion, and my amazement as I recog 
nized my wife, my children and 
grandchildren. At this point the 
President and the Secretary of State 
took me out and conferred on me 
the Award for Merit. No other words 
of approval or disapproval of my 
service ever passed the general's lips. 
None was needed. 

That day did not, as we both sup- 
posed at the time, end our work 
together. A little over four years 
later the general came back once 
more on the call of the President to 
be Secretary of Defense in the hard 
days of the Korean War. President 
Truman has spoken of the strength 
and wisdom that he brought to the 
government. It cannot be overesti- 
mated. One thing only can I add 
which throws yet another light on 
the character of this noble and gen- 
erous man. 

When he returned to the cabinet, 
I was Secretary of State, the senior 
cabinet officer. To all of us it was 
natural and proper that next to the 
President deference was due to Gen- 
eral Marshall. But he would have 
none of it. The Secretary of State 
was the senior officer to whom he 
punctiliously deferred, not only in 
matters of protocol but in council 
as well. 

I can think of no more fitting 
words with which to take leave of 
him than those of the only man I 
know who could be said to be cast 
from the same classic mold. On V-E 
day Colonel Henry L. Stimson, Sec- 
retary of War, concluding his ad- 
dress to the U.S. High Command, 
said to General Marshall, “I have 
seen a great many soldiers in my 
lifetime and you, Sir, are the finest 
soldier I have ever known.” 
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Rhee Runs Again 


EDWARD NEILAN 


SEOUL 

RESIDENTIAL elections are ap- 

proaching in the Republic of Ko- 
rea, and nothing so occidental as a 
public-opinion poll is necessary to 
predict the outcome. Nine and a 
quarter million South Koreans, or 
roughly ninety-five per cent of the 
eligible electorate, are expected to 
go to the polls some time between 
March and June next year and over- 
whelmingly re-elect eighty-four-year- 
old Syngman Rhee to a fourth term 
as chief executive of the country 
which receives more U.S. foreign aid 
(fiscal 1959: economic, $215.8 mil- 
lion; military, $175 million) than 
any other nation in the world and 
which possesses one of the world’s 
largest standing armies. 

A few months ago the prospects 
for a Rhee landslide victory in the 
United Nations-observed and Ameri- 
can embassy-scrutinized elections 
were not so conclusive. Recent de- 
velopments, including a disastrous 
typhoon, have changed the picture 
considerably. 


Chough and Chang 


Most significant has been the almost 
total disintegration of solidarity in 
the opposition Democratic Party, 
due to a dispute between its two 
leaders, who are vying for the party 
presidential nomination. Party lead- 
er Chough Pyung Ok’s moderates 
and Vice-President John Chang's ex- 
tremists actually came to blows at 
the late September South Kyongsang 
provincial party convention, when 
each faction blamed the other for 
irregularities in electing leaders of 
the county chapters. 

Chough had gained in popularity 
and influence in the recent reorgani- 
zation of the rural chapters, much 
to the distress of Chang’s group. 
Chang’s extremists favor dividing 
the party leadership and the presi- 
dential nomination between the two 


factions. Chough’s old-guard moder- 
ates, sensing their new strength, 
want to make the presidential candi- 
date concurrently party chief. 

Both Chough and Chang formerly 
held high positions in the Rhee gov- 
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ernment. Sixty-five-year-old Chough, 
a Columbia University graduate, was 
police commissioner during the U.S. 
military government days, chief Ko- 
rean observer to the United Nations 
in 1949, and minister of home affairs 
in 1950. He has been a member of 
the national assembly since 1956. 
Chang, sixty, is a graduate of Man- 
hattan College and was U.N. ob- 
server in 1948 and 1950, prime 
minister in 1950. Elected to the vice- 
presidency in 1956, Chang was shot 
in the hand in an assassination 
attempt later that year. 

Precisely at the time the Demo- 
crats were throwing punches at 
their provincial convention, Ty- 
phoon Sarah visited that and other 
provincial areas, killing 747, leaving 
984,000 homeless, and causing an 
estimated $160 million worth of 
damage. When the rains and winds 
subsided, the Democrats continued 
their haggling but Rhee’s Liberal 
Party organization in that area 
turned out en masse to distribute 
relief supplies to the homeless and 
to several thousand who probably 
didn’t have homes before the ty- 
phoon anyway. Liberal Party stock 
soared. 

In a not so inscrutable rallying 
move on October 10, Chough an- 
nounced that he was withdrawing 
from contention for the Democratic 
presidential nomination. In Seoul’s 
smoky, music-filled tea rooms, which 
are informal political headquarters, 
the consensus is that not even this 
dramatic bid to unify the party—and 
get himself drafted into running 
despite his “withdrawal’”—will heal 
the party’s wound. 

National disillusionment with the 
Democrats, who at present furnish 
the only hope for a_ responsible 
opposition, has been accompanied 
by a seemingly marked improvement 
in tactics by the Liberal Party or- 
ganization throughout the country. 
Roughhouse methods are slowly giv- 
ing way to more refined campaign- 
ing. Utilizing their new “soft sell” 
saturation approach, the Liberals 
won an overwhelming victory in a 
September election in the Bosung 


district of South Cholla Province, 
where their candidate polled eighty- 
six per cent of all votes cast, the 
highest percentage that has ever 
been received by an assembly candi- 
date since the establishment of 
the government. 


 Paaermengy ANALYSTS at the U.S. 
embassy here express concern 
over what they call a growing power 
clique just below President Rhee. 
The president’s policy of delegating 
more and more authority to his cabi- 
net ministers instead of “checking 
every five-dollar invoice,” as he used 
to do, has contributed to this cliché. 
Rhee’s own method of keeping his 
colleagues honest is reflected in the 
total of more than a hundred indi- 
viduals who have served as cabinet 
ministers since the Republic was 
founded in 1948. 

The vice-presidential race in the 
coming election takes on added sig- 
nificance because of Rhee’s advanced 
age. In the event of the death of the 
chief executive, the vice-president, 
currently oppositionist Chang, would 
step in. Rhee’s running mate for 
vice-president will be Speaker of the 
National Assembly Lee Ki Poong, 
who was narrowly defeated by Chang 
in the last election. Lee, at sixty- 
three, is second only to Rhee in 
terms of political power. He is a for- 
mer presidential secretary, defense 
minister, and mayor of Seoul and is 
presently chairman of the Liberal 
Party Central Committee. 

The Liberals will be pushing for 
an election date early in 1960 to take 
advantage of the crumbling Demo- 
cratic organization and to'give the 
opposition less time to campaign 
against the well-oiled Liberal district 
machinery. Another reason for early 
voting is to minimize effects of the 
Communists’ narcotics-financed plan 
to disrupt the election through sub- 
version and perhaps assassination. 


The Press of Opposition 

If the Democrats manage to restore 
some semblance of organization be- 
fore the year is out, Korea’s contro- 
versial press could play an important 
role in the campaigning. Senator 
Hubert Humphrey, who recently 
said that freedom of the press was 
“seriously compromised” in the Re- 
public of Korea today, was all too 
correct—but in a way which the sen- 
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ator will probably not realize until 
he fulfills his promise to “devote 
myself to a thorough study of our 
aid program in Korea.” 

If his devotion carries him here he 
will find the press lacks financial in- 
dependence. Extortion and slander 
are rampant. The opposition Kyung- 
hyang Shinmun, closed by the gov- 
ernment under a U.S. military gov- 
ernment ordinance still in effect, was 
one of the worst offenders. The gov- 
ernment action was upheld by the 
Seoul appellate court in a case that 
was highly interesting here and 
largely misunderstood abroad. 

The journalistic air in Seoul is 
somewhat fresher and cleaner since 
Kyunghyang disappeared, but there 
is still a heavily opposition atmos- 
phere. Dong-a Ibo (circulation 250,- 
000) , fast-rising Hankook Ibo (175,- 
000), and London Times-like Chosun 
Ilbo (150,000) all take the govern- 
ment to task regularly and vocifer- 
ously in a fashion that would do 
Senator Humphrey’s heart good. Op- 
position is a tradition of the Korean 
press, which fought hard against 
Japanese oppression during the for- 
ty-year occupation, and the pro- 
government Seoul Shinmum (circu- 
lation 150,000) is waging a tough 
struggle to win readers. 

Prospects of brisk election cam- 
paigning may at last bring some 
foreign’ correspondents into Seoul, 
the only Asian capital that doesn’t 
have any. Some Korean officials are 
at a loss to understand why the As- 
sociated Press and United Press In- 
ternational station a dozen Ameri- 
can reporters in Tokyo and none in 
Seoul, where the U.S. government’s 
investment in dollars and personnel 
is so high. 


A FINAL underlying and underlin- 
ing influence on the elections is 
the modest but real economic up- 
surge that has taken place in the 
country. Government workers’ sal- 
aries were doubled last year. Con- 
sumer goods are more plentiful, the 
rice harvests and pricing policies 
have been satisfactory, and the zoom- 
ing standard of living in Seoul is 
gradually expanding into the prov- 
inces. In short, the government is 
making headway against the myriad 
economic problems besetting the 
country, and that progress is recog- 
nized among the people. 
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Finland’s Mortgaged Democracy 


GORDON SHEPHERD 


| sose about a year ago Finland 
seemed destined to serve as a 
model for coexistence between a 
Communist empire of two hundred 
million and a tiny democratic neigh- 
bor of four million. With the Finno- 
Soviet Treaty of 1948, the Soviet 
Union had secured external protec- 
tion by binding Finland in advance 
to help repel any fresh German at- 
tack; in return Finland hoped it had 
bought internal freedom. And in- 
deed for more than ten years the 
Soviets honored their pledge of non- 
interference in the affairs of the peo- 
ple who live among the sixty thou- 
sand frozen lakes and islands along 
their northwestern border. 

Then came the troubles of last 
winter, when the strongest anti-Com- 
munist coalition Finland ever had 
was toppled by Soviet pressure to 
make way for a neutral minority 
government acceptable to Moscow. 

The seeds of the crisis had unwit- 
tingly been sown by the Finnish 
people themselves. In July, 1958, 
the Finnish Communist Party had 
emerged from the polls as the coun- 
try’s biggest single parliamentary 
group, with fifty out of the Diet’s 
two hundred seats. The Finns are 
probably the most conservative of all 
European peoples, and most of the 
thirty-five thousand card-carrying 
Communists who form the party’s 
core are apparently inspired by na- 
tional tradition rather than interna- 
tional ideology. They are the sons or 


grandsons of the men who fought a 
long underground battle against the 
Czars, with the Russian Bolsheviks 
as their allies. To these people, the 
Communist wave that brought their 
struggle to victory in 1917 still seems 
a quasi-patriotic rather than a world- 
revolutionary movement. 

More than four hundred thou- 
sand people, or more than ten times 
the hard core, actually voted Com- 
munist in 1958, This floating vote 
carries the usual scum of opportu- 
nists and fellow travelers. But its 
main strength seems to be the eco- 
nomically disgruntled rather than 
the ideologically fascinated. Finland 
has more than a hundred thousand 
unemployed and there is much pov- 
erty, especially in the icy wilderness 
of the north. 


Coalition and Compromise 


Last winter, however, Finland’s 
democratic forces, alarmed by the 
Communist vote, united behind 
Socialist Prime Minister August 
Fagerholm to exclude the Reds from 
power. The Conservative-Agrarian- 
Socialist-Liberal coalition he pieced 
together after five weeks’ negotiations 
commanded 137 of the Diet’s two 
hundred seats and left the Commu- 
nist bloc in impotent opposition. 
Stung into action by this ideolog- 
ical affront, both the Russian and 
Chinese ambassadors left Helsinki, 
and both Russia and China suspend- 
ed their trade talks with the Finns. 
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A menacing flood of abuse poured 
from the Soviet press and radio in 
which anti-Soviet politicians in Fin- 
land were singled out by name. It 
was a Classic war of nerves, After 
secret talks with Khrushchev in 
Leningrad, President Urho Kek- 
konen finally gave ground. When all 
attempts to form an emergency ad- 
ministration under his control broke 
down, he called on the colorless 
Avrarian leader V. J. Sukselainen 
to form a government. Moscow 
accepted this stopgap solution be- 
cause the Agrarians are traditional 
proponents of friendship with Rus- 
sia and a promising leftist move- 
ment is developing in their ranks. 
The democratic parties accepted it 
because it avoided the extraparlia- 
mentary adventure of indirect presi- 
dential rule. President Kekkonen 
accepted it because, as an ex- 
Agrarian himself, he hoped to 
maintain his hold on affairs through 
his old party colleagues. 

The Finns, and with them all 
Scandinavia, breathed again. Yet the 
harsh fact remained that a demo- 
cratic government representing the 
bulk of the electorate had been 
pulled down because it was “anti- 
Soviet.” What would be the fate of 
future non-Communist coalitions? 
Had President Kekkonen signed 
away Finland’s freedom by giving 
the Kremlin a political mortgage he 
could never redeem? 


_ Finns have been facing up to 

this ugly possibility by quietly 
reappraising the protective counter- 
measures at their command. Three 
broad quests have resulted: the search 
for new international guarantees, the 
search for economic independence 
from the Soviet Union, and the 
search for political unity and stabil- 
ity at home. 

The bid to give Finland a new 
international profile was publicly 
launched in the Helsinki periodical 
Sosialistinen Aikakauslehti early in 
the summer by a former diplomat, 
Urho Toivola. His proposal turns 
on Finland’s so-called neutral status. 
At the moment this rests on a single 
Clause in the preamble to the Mos- 
cow treaty acknowledging Finland’s 
“desire to remain outside the con- 
flicts of the great powers.” 

To have wrested even those few 
words from Stalin during the murky 
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dawn of the cold war was no small 
achievement. Yet the fact that Fin- 
land’s neutrality had only one spon- 
sor became awkward when that same 
sponsor broke his pledges of nonin- 
terference, for there was not a single 
document on which the western 
world could base diplomatic counter- 
pressure. Toivola accordingly pro- 
poses that the Diet should pass its 
own neutrality law on the pattern of 
Austria’s Declaration of October, 
1955, and that this law should then 
be recognized separately by all the 
great powers in turn. 

Unfortunately, the Toivola plan 
seems far harder to achieve in prac- 
tise than to put on paper. One Fin- 
nish statesman gave me the follow- 
ing forthright comment on it: “The 
Russians would only agree if this 
were the first step toward neutraliz- 
ing the whole Baltic area. As an iso- 
lated move, it hasn’t a chance.” 

Finland’s second aim—increased 
economic independence from the 
Soviet Union—is a more solid bet. It 
was only through postwar repara- 
tions that Finno-Soviet trade rose to 


the present modest level of 17.6 per 
cent of Finland’s total commerce. 
To provide the goods demanded by 
Moscow, Finland, whose economy 
had hitherto been based on its tim- 
ber industry, had to create a metal- 
lurgical industry as well. The growth 


of Finnish home consumption since 
then has meant that this metal in- 
dustry is no longer dependent on 
Soviet markets. Today, even a total 
Soviet trade boycott could not 
cripple Finland economically. What 
it could do (and did do last winter) 
is cause a sudden worsening of Fin- 
land’s grave unemployment posi- 
tion, especially in shipbuilding. 

The non-Communist world, which 
accounts for more than seventy per 
cent of Finland’s trade, can always 
step in effectively at a crisis if it uses 
sufficiently discreet methods. But 
what is needed even more than emer- 
gency aid is investment in the form 
of western or World Bank credits to 
develop Finland’s immense natural 
resources. In the matter of preserv- 
ing Finland’s economic freedom, 
prevention is not only better than 
cure; in the long run it is the only 
possible cure. 


*‘Red-Green’ Spectrum 

Politically, the present picture is a 
doleful one. Naturally, the Soviet 
hold is strongest on Finland’s Com- 


munist Party, but Soviet influence 
has also driven a wedge into Fin- 
land’s two other major parties—the 
Socialists and the Agrarians, who to- 
gether hold ninety-eight of the Diet’s 
seats. For years, the “Red-Green” 
coalition between them has been the 
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basic partnership in Finnish politics. 
The Agrarians still present a com- 
mon front to the voters, though a 
pan-Soviet wing is already receiving 
personal encouragement from Khru- 
shchev. Among the Social Demo- 
crats, the “progressives” have de- 
stroyed even the facade of unity. 
Thirteen “Independents” under 
Aarhe Simonen now sit in opposi- 
tion to the thirty-eight “loyal” So- 
cialist deputies who are headed by 
the party’s veteran chairman, Vain6 
Tanner. 

Simonen is an adventurer whose 
search for power has already led 
him to forsake his party and may one 
day lead him to betray his country. 
How far he is dependent on Russian 
money is a much-debated point in 
Helsinki, but most Finns agree that 
it is already too far for the nation’s 
good. With no regular funds behind 
him, Simonen runs his own daily 
paper, Pawan Sanomat, which has 
an admitted current deficit of $360,- 
000. His faction spent even more 
than the regular Socialists during 
last year’s elections, and since then 
generous funds have been available 
to finance his campaigns. 

Finland’s democratic Socialists 
have not been panicked either by 
the Kremlin’s long-range bombard- 
ment or by Simonen’s on-the-spot 
dynamiting. However, confidence in 
the future is about the only thing 
their two most prominent leaders— 
Tanner and Fagerholm—have in 
common. 

Tanner, the seventy-eight-year-old 
party chairman, is one of the last 
European survivors of the idealists 
who built parliamentary Socialism 
early this century. He wears black 
boots, puffs incessantly at a well- 
chewed pipe, and takes the streetcar 
home from official receptions. Al- 
though he himself assured me there 
would be “absolutely no changes” as 
a result of Khrushchev’s attacks 
against him, it seems that his active 
days are numbered not merely by his 
age. The helm is passing to the 
“moderates,” of whom the former 
Prime Minister Fagerholm is the un- 
official leader. 

If Tanner is the soul of Finnish 
Socialism, Fagerholm is its strategist. 
He is typical of the new managerial 
generation of politicians: he wears 
well-cut suits and heavy horn-rimmed 
glasses, holds lucrative directorships, 
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and would never dream of going to 
or from formal receptions in any- 
thing but an American limousine. 
Though Fagerholm’s resistance to 
Communism may be more elastic 
than Tanner’s, I did not get the im- 
pression that it would be less deter- 
mined. “My coalition government 
which was forced out of office last 
winter was the best Finland has ever 
had,” he told me unrepentantly. “It 
was a working alliance of all Fin- 
land’s democratic parties, Conserva- 
tives included. That is the sort of 
broad basis we must seek again as 
soon as this minority interregnum is 
over. Of course, the timing of the 
next government change, and in- 
deed the nature of that change, 
depends largely upon President 
Kekkonen.” 


A” so we get back to the “human 
question mark” in the center of 
Finland’s_ political scene. What 
course is President Kekkonen steer- 
ing? This enigmatic figure received 
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me for an hour’s private talk at his 
villa on the outskirts of the capital 
just before I left Helsinki. He turned 
out to be a quiet-spoken, well-pre- 
served man in the early sixties, look- 
ing less like a controversial states- 
man always in the news than a con- 
servative banker anxious to keep out 
of it. 

He is a dedicated man; but it is 
a nervous, intellectual dedication 
that isolates him from the people 
and leads to widespread suspicion of 
his motives. This hostility reached 
its climax during the upheavals of 
last winter when many Finns 
thought he had “sold them out” by 
dropping Fagerholm under Soviet 
pressure. 

Kekkonen was elected as Agrar- 
ian candidate in February, 1956, 
with the slenderest possible majority 
of one electoral vote over Social- 
ist nominee Fagerholm, and the 
struggle for re-election in 1962 al- 
ready overshadows his thoughts. He 
cannot sit above party intrigue but 
must plunge into the imbroglio him- 
self to secure his own future. With- 
out wishing it, he thus tends to 


become a dividing rather than a uni- 
fying force in the politics of Finland. 
Without wishing it too, he may find 
these election maneuvers driving 
him closer than is convenient to the 
Communists and other Leftists whose 
votes he so badly needs. His personal 
problem is how to woo this Marxist 
fringe without having to marry its 
powerful sponsor across the border. 
This is also Finland’s national prob- 
lem, tor the presidency can never 
get above day-to-day politics again 
until it is raised up there on a solid 
democratic majority. 


Stiffening Independence? 


But Finland’s political problems, 
desperately vital though they are, 
are somehow too somber a note to 
end on. The Diet may be in a mess, 
but the nation isn’t. Undismayed by 
the squabbles of their politicians, 
the Finns go on building a way of 
life based on democratic freedoms, 
private enterprise, and all the other 
pillars of that western world from 
which they are so isolated. 

No better symbol of this could be 
found than the Yhtyneet Paperiteh- 
taat Osakeyhtio, a modern, privately 
owned paper combine at Valkea- 
kovski, some 150 miles north of the 
capital. As one of Finland’s indus- 
trial showpieces, it is on the itinerary 
for most Russian official visits. Khru- 
shchev and Bulganin figured promi- 
nently in the visitors’ books at the 
beginning of their 1956 travels. A 
day or two after my visit, Soviet Min- 
ister of Foreign Trade N. S. Pato- 
lichev was due to be taken around. 

He would approve, I thought, of 
the machine turning out brown bags 
for Soviet butter. On the other 
hand, I imagined he would walk in- 
dignantly past the machines nearby 
which were cutting 500,000 sacks to 
hold portland cement for Chiang 
Kai-shek on Formosa. But the real 
body blow he would receive from a 
long assembly line working all out 
on one of the company’s biggest 
export orders. This was for twelve 
million “Boards, Shirt, with Collar 
support” consigned to the U.S. Quar- 
termaster Depot at Nahbollenbach 
in West Germany for use in Com- 
mand laundries. The thought that 
neutral Finland was aiding Nato 
even to the extent of stiffening the 
G.L.s’ clean shirts must have been a 
galling one. 
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Debate in the Moonlight 


GORE VIDAL 


antennas House . . . rhapso- 
dized about love; but it be- 
lieved in cruelty. It was afraid of the 
cruel people; and it saw that cruelty 
was at least effective. Cruelty did 
things that made money, whereas 
Love did nothing but prove the 
soundness of La Rochefoucauld’s 
saying that very few people would 
fall in love if they had never read 
about it. Heartbreak House in short 
did not know how to live, at which 
point all that was left to it was the 
boast that at least it knew how to 
die: a melancholy accomplishment 
which the outbreak of war presently 
gave it practically unlimited oppor- 
tunities of displaying. Thus were 
the first-born of Heartbreak House 
smitten; and the young, the inno- 
cent, the hopeful expiated the folly 
and worthlessness of their elders.” 

That is from Bernard Shaw’s odd 
preface to his even odder play, now 
revived at the Billy Rose Theatre. 
The preface is odd, among other 
things, because it is written with the 
wrong sort of hindsight. Shaw did 
not know when he began the play 
in 1913 that the first-born were go- 
ing to be struck down. Nor is there 
any reference to war, actual or im- 
pending, in the first two acts. The 
third act, however, was completed 
after the first aerial bombardments 
in history, and Shaw, rather casually, 
uses this, dropping a bomb to end 
the play. Yet it is not the residents 
of Heartbreak House or their first- 
born who get blown up; only a busi- 
nessman and a burglar expiate the 
folly and worthlessness of . . . what? 
Not Heartbreak House certainly; 
capitalism, perhaps. 

Everything about the play is 
queer, even its production history. 
Plans to put it on during the war 
went awry; Shaw finally published it 
with preface in 1919. Not until 1920 
was the play produced in New York; 
in the next year it got to the West 
End. The preface is unique in Shaw 
for its bitterness and hysteria, and 
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the play—well, there are those who 
put it first among his work and there 
are those who don’t know what to 
think of it. I’m afraid after seeing 
it performed for the first time the 
other day that I liked it a good deal 
less than I thought I did from hav- 
ing read it; parenthetically, I should 
put quite plainly here at the top 
that I regard Bernard Shaw as the 
best and most useful dramatist in 
English since the author of Much 
Ado About Nothing turned gentle- 
man and let fall the feather. 


Wwe" is Heartbreak House? In 
the context of the play it stands 
for the ruling class of England pre- 
1914. The “nice people,” somewhat 
educated, somewhat sensitive, some- 
what independent financially (their 
cousins the hearties lived over at 
Horseback Hall); they were devotees 
of laissez faire; they rhapsodized 
about love—but I have already quot- 
ed Shaw’s indictment. Heartbreak 
House of course is only another 
name for our new friend the Estab- 
lishment, a protective association 
made up of public-school boys who 
come down from Oxbridge to take 
over Whitehall, the Church of Eng- 
land, the BBC, Fleet Street, the bet- 
ter-looking girls, and everything else 
that’s fun, while (young writers tell 
us) sneering at the newly articulate 
lumpenproletariat who have gone to 
red-brick colleges where, if one 
reads the new novels accurately, the 
main course given is Opportunism: 
don’t reform, adapt. The jocose 
nihilism of many of the anti-Estab- 
lishment novels and plays is no more 
than a love-hate acceptance of the 
Establishment; they approach it on 
its own terms in a way Shaw would 
have detested. Where he would have 
leveled Heartbreak House to make 
way for a carefully planned housing 
project, the new attackers of the 
Establishment merely want to move 
into some of those nice rooms at the 
top, an attitude ignoble to a social- 





ist and hopelessly petty to an out- 
sider, who sees that the rooms at the 
top of a diminished England are not 
much better than those directly un- 
der. The Establishment has only an 
island to tend, while Heartbreak 
House, with Asquith and Bonar 
Law and Ramsay Mac for weekend 
guests, governed much of the world. 
To put it plain, Shaw’s target was 
important; and he knew what he 
wanted, which was not to adapt, nor 
make his way, but reform. 

I think we know pretty much 
what Shaw intended to do in Heart- 
break House, yet what actually did 
he do in the play itself? For one 
thing, it is improvised work. Shaw 
admitted he made it up as he went 
along, not knowing from day to day 
what his characters would do or say 
or become. He always tended to 
work this way, regarding a play 
essentially as an organism with a life 
of its own; one need only nurture it 
and let it assume its own shape. He 
even used to keep a kind of checker- 
board at hand to remind him who 
was on stage and who was off at any 
given moment in the writing. There 
is no doubt this method served him 
as well as any other; his night-mind 
was not, to say the least, fantastic; I 
am sure deep in his unconscious 
there lurked not the usual night- 
mare monsters of the rest of us but, 
in filing cabinets, yards of thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis, all neatly 
labeled. Yet in Heartbreak House 
Shaw’s improvisatory genius breaks 
down; he keeps marching into con- 
versational culs-de-sac. 

For example, in the second act the 
play comes to a grinding lialt after 
Boss Mangan, recovered from hyp- 
notic trance, denounces and is de- 
nounced by those who happen to be 
on stage at the moment, and exits. 
Then Captain Shotover tosses a 
Delphic phrase or two upon the 
night and paddles off. (Later the 
Captain, while trying for an exit, 
says, almost apologetically: “I must 
go in and out’’—a tendency he shares 
with everyone else in this play; they 
all go in and out at whim.) This ill- 
madeness is often beguiling except 
on those occasions when it defeats 
the author, who finds himself with 
nobody left on stage except a couple 
who don’t have much of anything to 
say to one another at the moment. 
It is then that Shaw invariably, 
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shamelessly, brings on The New 
Character, who is very often a mem- 
ber of the lower classes with a color- 
ful speech pattern usually written 
out phonetically in the text. This 
time he is the Burglar, a comic 
character right out of Dickens where 
Shaw claimed, not entirely facetious- 
ly, to have got most of his characters, 
at least those who are not himself. 
The Burglar is one of Shaw’s stand- 
bys used in play after play; he is 
awful but at least he starts the sec- 
ond act moving again, giving it a 
certain vivacity. As usual, Shaw, de- 
lighted with his own cunning, starts 
tying up ends; why the burglar is 
really the Captain’s old bos’n, the 
nurse’s husband, etc., etc. And now 
let’s have a long chat about the poor 
and the exploited, the exploiters and 
the rentiers, and then the act ends. 


AS A RULE, Shaw’s arbitrariness 
does not disturb; after all, he is 
conducting a seminar with enormous 
wit and style and we don’t mind 
much his more casual contrivances. 
But in this play they don’t come off. 
And I think it has to do with a 
fundamental conflict between char- 
acters and setting. The characters, of 
course, are our old friends, the Ber- 
nard Shaw Team of Fabian Debat- 
ers; we know every one of them al- 
ready. But what are they doing in 
this peculiar midsummer’s-eve am- 
bience? They seem a bit puzzled too; 
one feels as they debate with their 
usual ease that they are nervously 
eying the shrubbery: are there elves 
down in that garden? Have we been 
booked into an Allegory? Are we 
going to find out we’re all dead or 
something? Steady, chaps, the old 
boy’s got us into one of those plays. 
They rattle on bravely but they are 
clearly ill at ease and so is the audi- 
ence. I think it was one of the daily 
critics who observed that the mood 
is not Chekhov but J. M. Barrie. 
Which is exactly right. We are led to 
expect magic, fey girls upon the 
heath, and revelation through fan- 
tasy. But we get none of it. Instead 
we are offered the old Debating 
Team in top form but in the wrong 
place and mood (oh, for that den- 
tist’s office!). As a result the debaters 
recede as characters; we grow indif- 
ferent to them; they are too humor- 
ous in the antique sense. Especiatly 
Ellie, Shaw’s supergirl. In this ver- 
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sion she is more than ever iron, ready 
to mother not heroes but heroines. 
Shaw dotes on Ellie; I found her 
purest drip-torture. Halfway through 
the play I had a startling apercu: 
Shaw regarded himself not as a man 
or an artist or a social meliorist but 





as a kind of Superwoman, a chaste 
spinster fiercely armed with the um- 
brella of dialectic, asexual limbs 
blue-stockinged, and tongue wag- 
ging. Of all the debaters assembled, 
I liked only Captain Shotover, be- 
cause his dottiness contrasts agree- 
ably with the uneasy predictability 
of his teammates. 

Finally, at the play’s end, I found 
myself entirely confused as to what 
Shaw intended. Shaw is not, even 
when he would like to be, an im- 
pressionist, a Chekhov turning life 
before our eyes to no end but that 
life observed is sufficient: Look, 
we live . . . we are, says Chekhov. 
While Shaw declares briskly: 
Pull up your socks! Fall in line 
there. Come along now. Double 
quick march; we'll overtake the 
future by morning! One loves Shaw 
for his optimism, but moonlight is 
not a time tor marching, and Heart- 
break House is a moonlight play, 
suitable for recapturing the past but 
hopeless for making plans. Elegy 
and debate cancel one another out. 
Nor is the work really satiric, an at- 
tack on “folly and worthlessness.” 
These people are splendid and 
unique and Shaw knows it. He has 
no intention of blowing them up at 
the end. 

Shaw’s prefaces, no matter how 
proudly irrelevant their ‘content 
may at first seem to the play that 
follows (sometimes a bit forlornly), 
usually turn out to be apposite or at 
least complementary. But not this 
preface. In fact, it is misleading. 
Shaw talks about Chekhov. He finds 
the country-house mentality Che- 
khov seems to be writing about en- 
demic to Europe, part of the sweet 
sickness of the bourgeoisie. There- 
fore Shaw will examine the same 
house in the same way, only in Eng- 
lish terms. Ever since that preface, 
we have all dutifully considered this 


play in terms of Chekhov. Does it 
compare? Is it as good? Why is it un- 
like? Mr. Brooks Atkinson recently 
remarked that Chekhov's dying {all 
does not suit Shaw, who never dies, 
never falls, who stands ready with a 
program for every need. This is cer- 
tainly true, yet I have a hunch that 
if Shaw had not given us a false 
lead, none of us would have ever 
thought to compare him to Che. 
khov. True, both are dealing with 
the same dying society of “nice peo- 
ple,” but where Chekhov’s interest 
was the “nice people,” Shaw’s interest 
was the dying society and the birth 
pains of the new. 


HAW once told Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke that he had no idea of 
how to end the play until the first 
bombs fell. I suspect he had origi- 
nally planned to allow Captain Shot- 
over to attain the Seventh Degree 
of concentration, thereby detonating 
the dynamite he had stored in the 
gravel pit and blowing up the en- 
emy Mangan. As it was, at the last 
minute the bomb from the Zep- 
pelin did the trick even better, pro 
viding Shaw quite literally with a 
god from the machine. Then almost 
as an afterthought, Shaw comes to 
the point: 


Hector: Well, I don’t mean to 
be drowned like a rat in a trap. | 
still have the will to live. What am 
I to do? 

CapTAIN SHOTOVER: Do? Nothing 
simpler. Learn your business as an 
Englishman. 

Hector: And what may my busi- 
ness as an Englishman be, pray? 

CaPTAIN SHOTOVER: Navigation. 
Learn it and live; or leave it and be 
damned. 


And that’s it. Captain Shotover, 
supposed to have sold his soul to the 
devil, to have meddled with mysti- 
cism, to have mastered the non sequi- 
tur, turns out to be a good Fabian 
socialist after all. Obviously, Shot- 
over was a humbug mystic, excusa- 
bly deranged by the setting Shaw 
put him in; not until faced with his 
world’s extinction does he throw off 
the mask of dottiness to reveal the 
bright, hard, intelligent face of Ber- 
nard Shaw, who to this day has a 
good deal to tell us about the danger 
of a society drifting as opposed to 
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vne which has learned the virtue of 
setting a deliberate course by fixed 
stars. To navigate is to plan. Laissez 
faire, though always delightful for a 
few, in crisis is disastrous for all. 
There is no alternative to a planned 
society; that is the ineluctable bur- 
den of the Shaw debate. Almost as an 
aiterthought he makes this familiar 
point as the bomb drops near Heart- 
break House. 


bw PRODUCTION now on view is 
ambitious, and at many points 
successful. As usual, I found myself 
more attentive to the audience than 
to the play. As they say in physics, 
there is no action without reaction. 
I can think of no urgent reason for 
writing about productions in the 
theater unless one also writes about 
the audience too. The play acts 
upon the audience, which is society 
today; the audience reacts and in 
its reaction one can get a sense of the 
superstitions and prejudices which 
obtain. Theater can be revelatory. 
In fact, I wish sociologists would 
spend more time in the theater and 
less in conducting polls and drawing 
graphs. Any audience at Tea and 
Sympathy or Auntie Mame will tell 
them more about the way we live 
now than a house-to-house canvass 
from Morristown to White Plains 
with pad and pencil. 

In the case of an old play like 
Heartbreak House one may also use 
it as a touchstone. In the 1920's it 
seemed one thing, in the 1930's an- 
other, and so on. To those watching 
the day I saw it, Heartbreak House 
was a delightful place, menaced by 
burglars, self-made men, and Zep- 
pelins. The clothes were chic yet 
quaint and every woman saw herself 
up there pouring tea for weak 
enamored men who tended to burst 
into tears while the ladies talked a 
bright blue streak. Whenever the 
debate really got going, 1959’s atten- 
tion flagged: Is that a rubber plant? 
Can they still get egret feathers or is 
that an imitation? Did you leave the 
keys in the car? Bernard Shaw, I’m 
afraid, was being taken for Oscar 
Wilde, afflicted with un-Wildean 
longueurs. To put it bluntly, we are 
not used to debate at any level. If 
Bernard Shaw, who made the act 
of argument as pleasurable as any 
writer who ever lived, cannot hold 
his audience except by predictable 
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paradoxes and references to adultery 
and all the familiar junk of the 
Commercialites, we, the audience, 
are in a bad way. Although in fair- 
ness it must be admitted that talking 
about society and the better life and 
planning of any sort has never been 
a characteristic of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can mind. 


Herre: Mr. Harold Clurman has 

directed this production just as 
though we were really awake out 
there and knew what was going on. 
He is enormously helped by Miss 
Diana Wynyard and Miss Pamela 
Brown, who are beautifully right for 
this kind of thing. Mr. Maurice 
Evans, an actor I seem to like only 
as Richard II no matter what else 
he plays, is very fine as Captain 
Shotover. I’m not sure dressing up 
to look like Bernard Shaw was a 
wise idea; I suspect Shaw would 
have hated it, but it does help Mr. 
Evans to hide beneath whiskers and 
putty the self-pitying face of Richard 
II, and I could not have liked him 
more. Mr. Sam Levene of course was 
all wrong as Boss Mangan. He is a 
good farceur, but in another style, 
and his scenes tended to throw every- 
one else off: it was not unlike cast- 
ing our own beloved Miss Marjorie 
Main as Lady Bracknell. The other 


weak link is Miss Diane Cilento as 
Ellie, the supergirl. Miss Cilento 
plays with a grinding monotony 
made worse because she has gone 
and got herself one of those Voices. 
Let me explain. Right after the war, 
Miss Pamela Brown’s most lovely 
strange diction was the ambition 
and despair of every English girl on 
the stage. We got Miss Brown’s 
Voice in every possible key. Then 
there was heard in the land Miss 
Joan Greenwood’s hoarse intimate 
rasp, to our delight and her peers’ 
despair. Now Miss Cilento has dis- 
tilled herself a voice which is two 
parts Brown and one part Green- 
wood, and I think she ought to give 
it up. Right now. She is a beautiful 
girl with some talent; yet if Ellie is 
to be made less than revolting she 
must be played with as little artifice 
and as much “naturalness” as pos- 
sible. I daresay Mr. Clurman was 
aware of this but sooner get a bird 
to sing Mozart than force an actress 
to discard a Voice she has worked 
on. All in all, reservations about this 
particular play aside, I hope it runs 
forever and gives heart to those who 
expect the theater to be something 
more than a business for those who, 
in their calculated desire to please 
us, only make us more than ever 
absent of mind. 


In the Name of Agony 


HILTON KRAMER 


A’ FIRST GLANCE the exhibition 
“New Images of Man,” organ- 
ized by Dr. Peter Selz, represents 
something new tor the Museum of 
Modern Art. By and large, the mu- 
seum has always shied away from 
questions of philosophical signifi- 
cance. Its various directors and cura- 
tors have preferred a formalist, his- 
torical approach to art whenever 
possible—indeed, at times when it 
has clearly not been possible (vide 
the attempt a few years ago to pass 
off an exhibition of automobiles as 
“hollow, rolling sculptures”). The 
museum’s extensive publications re- 
flect this bias uniformly. A typical 
catalogue or monograph consists of 
a chronological table of events, an 


impersonal text tracing out the “life 
of forms” in a particular artist’s or 
group's development, and a good se- 
lection of plates. Such publications 
supply useful information and often 
take their place as indispensable 
works of reference, but they remain 
curiously immune to questions that 
may lay claim to some intellectual 
urgency. 

The “New Images of Man” exhi- 
bition promised a shift of attention 
from historical formalism to a more 
urgent focus on the expressive con- 
tent of contemporary art. Dr. Selz 
has joined the Modern Museum staff 
after publishing a good book on 
German Expressionist Painting, and 
he seemed equipped by intellectual 
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disposition to effect this shift in ap- 
proach. Unfortunately, I think the 
“New Images” exhibition—the first 
to be organized by Dr. Selz at the 
museum—will reflect discredit not 
only on itself but on the whole at- 
tempt to mount exhibitions on this 
plan. It has turned out to be the very 
model of how not to undertake a 
venture of this kind, and it will only 
give comfort to those who prefer to 
keep our museums innocent of seri- 
ous intellectual functions. 

What has gone wrong? The incred- 
ible thing about this exhibition is 
that without the catalogue—I shall 
speak of the catalogue presently—one 
would scarcely have a clue to its 
ostensible purpose. Here are twenty- 
three artists, some famous and some 
obscure, each represented by three or 
more works, arranged in little one- 
man shows exactly as they would be 
in any other museum show. The 
guiding impulse here turns out to be 
the same old formalism after all, for 
nobody has taken the trouble to read 
the works of these artists, and thus 
install the exhibition according to its 
imagery. 

Some of the artists here are so well 
known and so often and widely ex- 
hibited—Giacometti, Dubuffet, de 
Kooning, Roszak, Bacon, and others 
—that only a show that really pre- 
sented them in a new configuration 
could justify their inclusion another 
time around. An exhibition that 
could jolt us into seeing this work 
with new meaning would indeed 
have an exhilarating effect on the 
current art scene. The “New Images 
of Man” is not such an exhibition. 
Dr. Selz has not carried through the 
premises of his own program and 
openly installed these works as 
images. They come to us as mere 
objects, unconnected by anything 
but authorship or reputation, each 
with its signature and its private 
little claim to attention. Nowhere 


does the vision “take over” and 
guide us to a new insight or under- 
standing. 


fb ipe CATALOGUE is something else. 
The volume, also called New Im- 
ages of Man (Doubleday, $5), has an 
intellectual existence quite independ- 
ent of the exhibition. In addition to 
Dr. Selz’s introductory text and com- 
mentaries on the individual artists, 
we have a prefatory statement from 
the Protestant theologian Dr. Paul 
Tillich, statements from most of the 
twenty-three artists, and a curious ar- 
ray of quotations and contributions 
from René Char, Meyer Schapiro, 
Frank O'Hara, and Richard Wilbur, 
plus learned notes, bibliographies, 
and an ample selection of plates. 
Reading through this motley an- 
thology is a little like taking one of 
those courses in Modern Anxiety at 
the New School for Social Research: 
one’s attention is constantly shut- 
tling from workaday commentaries 
on the artists to some pepped-up 
eloquence on the dread, despair, 
agony, revolt, and horror of the mod- 
ern age. In the end one finally sees 
the point of it all, which is less an 
attempt to fathom the significance 
of this art as imagery than to legiti- 
mize certain dubious examples of fig- 
urative art with the imprimatur of 
existentialism, crisis theology, and 
certain schools of psychoanalysis. 

I am afraid the philosophical bur- 
den is a bit too heavy for most of the 
artists involved. If one is going to 
lay such a vast philosophic weight on 
the shoulders of modern art, then 
the artists had better be substantial 
enough to bear it. To look to a tricky 
little neo-Dadaist like H. C. Wester- 
mann for a key to the meaning of 
twentieth-century dread is an intel- 
lectual frivolity. If we are going to 
spend such precious philosophical 
currency on artists like Kenneth 
Armitage and Rico Lebrun, then 
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what language shall we have left, 
say, for the allegorical works of Max 
Beckmann, for those great, silent in- 
teriors of Pierre Bonnard, or the 
sheer hedonistic brilliance of Ma- 
tisse? We would be wise to save a 
little despair (not to say joy) for 
artists who are worthy of it. 

In any case, the relationship of 
visual imagery to abstract philosophi- 
cal principles is rather glibly as- 
sumed without ever being argued in 
New Images of Man. When Dr. Seiz 
is faced with his toughest critical 
task on this score, the analysis of 
Jackson Pollock in the philosophic 
and imagistic terms he employs else- 
where, he simply abdicates and turns 
over that chapter to his colleague 
Frank O’Hara, who gives us the 
usual flimflam. 


CTUALLY, the “New Images” ex- 
hibition (which will be shown 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art 
after it leaves New York) is just an- 
other random show of postwar paint- 
ing and sculpture from Europe and 
America, interesting in part, dull on 
the whole. And the catalogue, not- 
withstanding its philosophical and 
even theological pretensions, is just 
another exhibition catalogue in dis- 
guise. It would have gained much 
in the way of clarity and precision 
if it had not been made to perform 
so many intellectual stunts. On the 
other hand, the pretensions of the 
exhibition have made it possible to 
include some artists who could not 
have made it as—well, as mere artists. 
Ostensibly chosen because their im- 
agery fitted a pattern, and yet pre- 
sented in a way which forced them 
to stand or fall on their own indi- 
vidual merits, they were simply not 
equal to a museum show of this 
scale. In the name of the agony and 
despair of the age, we have been 
treated to a quantity of bad painting 
and sculpture. 
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Don’t Turn It Off 


MARYA MANNES 


W E HAVE NOW SEEN what happens 
when people are treated as con- 
sumers instead of as citizens, and 
to what lengths—and . depths—men 
can go to sell an audience. But a 
wholesale revulsion against televi- 
sion is no way to pull it out of its 
squalor or to help those men and 
women who have been struggling 
for years to make it a proud medium. 
Their failure to dominate it is, in 
fact, shared by the failure of some of 
our most intelligent, educated, and 
discriminating individuals to look at 
television at all—who refuse to take 
any part in the medium on the 
grounds that they “haven’t time to 
look” or “have better things to do” 
or “can’t stand it anyway.” By this 
default they have only contributed 
to its degradation. 

So, if “they” is you, and if you 
don’t know what’s good (and why 
should you, if you never look?), here 
are the kinds of programs, past and 
future, that not only deserve your 
closest attention but give some indi- 
cation of the immense power for 
good this medium could be if the 
power were in the right hands. 


[ WAS IN Goop HANDS the night 
NBC-TV showed The Moon and 
Sixpence, perhaps the most memora- 
ble dramatic production our small 
screen has offered. The credit for this 
marvelous evocation of Gauguin’s 
rebellion, as seen by Maugham, is 
shared equally by David Susskind, 
who produced it against continuing 
odds, by Sir Laurence Olivier, who 
performed the leading role with in- 
candescent thrust and _ perception, 
by S. Lee Pogostin, whose adaptation 
was a separate creative act, by a cast 
worthy of each part, and by spon- 
sors (Renault and RCA) worthy of 
our gratitude. If it is repeated, as it 
must be, stay home that night. 

To Susskind and to the inde- 
pendent television station WNTA, 
in fact, must go the credit for initi- 
ating valuable patterns of viewing 
that other stations in the country 
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(and the great networks) would do 
well to adopt. Their “Play of the 
Week” series is one of the most im- 
portant television developments in 
years: the presentation every night 
of the. week and on Sunday after- 
noon of one play, classic or con- 
temporary, acted by first-rate actors. 
The range is wide but consistently 
adult. It has included Euripides’ 
Medea, Steinbeck’s Burning Bright, 
two one-acters by a new British play- 
wright, John Mortimer, and Anou- 
ilh’s Waltz of the Toreadors. The 
virtues of the shows may vary, but 
the virtue of giving viewers seven 
chances to see one production is 
incontrovertible. One of the many 


criminal wastes of television is the 
expenditure of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars on one hour only. For 
while there seem to be many millions 
who stay home every night, there are 
many of wider interests who do not. 

WNTA-TV has also shown the 
good sense to import a BBC inter- 
view program called “Face to Face” 
in which the face of the interviewer, 
John Freeman, is never seen and in 
which the questions put to men like 
Earl Russell and Lord Birkett and 
Adlai Stevenson could serve as a 
model to some of our native probers: 
they illuminate rather than dredge. 
More importation of good foreign 
programs is strongly indicated, and 
I would put the BBC’s “Monitor” 
and ITA’s “Right to Reply” on the 
first list. 

It is also a pleasure to find that 
WNTA-TV’s innovation of two 
years ago, “Open End,” manages to 
sustain talk, under Susskind’s direc- 
tion, at a diverting and literate level, 
even though the talkers may not 
contribute equally to the subject or 
the substance. 


QO’ THE NETWORKS, CBS-TV still 
maintains the highest sense of 
public interest, and its new series 
“CBS Reports” is in the same great 
tradition as “See It Now”; hardly a 
wonder, since Fred W. Friendly is 
still at the helm and Edward R. 
Murrow and Howard K. Smith are 
still at the microphone. Their first 
report, Biography of a Missile, was 
profoundly exciting. So, I suspect, 
will be their examination of explod- 
ing population, of cancer, and of 
inflation. Even more significant than 
the intrinsic worth of “CBS Reports” 
is the fact that Bell & Howell and 
B. F. Goodrich have had the cour- 
age to sponser them at peak night- 
time hours: a revolution—in the 
public interest. 

And if further “Conquests”—on 
T.B., on hypnotism, and on the sea— 
are as enthralling as the one in which 
baby rhesus monkeys starred in a 
laboratory examination of mother 
love, put that entry down as com- 
pulsory Sunday viewing, along with 
“Small World” and that talented 
CBS stepchild, “Camera Three,” 
quietly and inexpensively pointing 
the way to the use of imagination 
at a morning hour when the people 
who have it usually don’t choose to 
exercise it. Sponsor, anybody, for 
the evening? 

Although NBC-TV caters to our 
intelligence with the documentary 
reporting of Chet Huntley and in 
Sunday discussions and interviews, 
its main bow to the public interest, 
aside from its notable opera pro- 
ductions, is in a series of specials 
aimed at jogging the public out of 
its torpor. One of these was Ibsen’s A 
Doll’s House, with Julie Harris and 
a superb supporting cast; still to 
come are the second of the “Ameri- 
can Heritage Series,” on Eli Whit- 
ney (with Burgess Meredith), Philip 
Barry’s The Philadelphia Story, and 
an Ethel Merman orgy next month. 


sy is by no means a complete list 
of the good things available. Even 
if it were, it would represent a tiny 
fraction of total television time. But 
the support of articulate viewers, 
whose opinions are actually very im- 
portant to those in power, could in- 


crease that fraction substantially 
and give solace and impetus to the 
best elements in this formidable 
and dangerously wayward medium. 
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Odds and Ends 


JAY JACOBS 


. WAGES OF SIN for Jean Gabin, 
the veteran French star of 
Speaking of Murder, and Harry 
Belafonte, the most sympathetic of 
the principals in Odds Against To- 
morrow, is sudden and spectacularly 
violent death in almost identical 
circumstances. Both Mr. Belafonte, 
whose flawless good looks seem 
rather a handicap in a “realistic” 
film, and M. Gabin, whose aspect is 
that of a not particularly comely 
Gila monster, are members of hold- 
up teams in these two new melo- 
dramas, and both get their come- 
uppances not at the hands of the 
good guys but in vigorous combat 
with their own trigger-happy col- 
leagues. It’s always pleasurable to 
watch the phlegmatic M. Gabin go- 
ing about his work, regardless of 
which side of the law he happens 
to be on at a given moment. Conse- 
quently, it is rather more disturb- 
ing to have to watch his activities 
being curtailed by a combination of 
lead poisoning and a fall down a 
stairwell than it is to see Mr. Bela- 
fonte—a keyed-up type who seems 
on the verge of going to pieces any- 
way—being blown to flinders atop 
an exploding gas tank. 

There is a sort of postprandial 
grandeur about M. Gabin. He is a 
man of bulk and substance whose 
movements are stately, deliberate, 
and economical. His carriage is that 
of an experienced bon vivant who 
has just dined wisely and too well 
on the best his country’s celebrated 
cuisine has to offer. His appearance 
and demeanor are those of an aging 
hedonist who won’t waste on busi- 
ness the energies he is conserving 
for pleasure. When he says (as he 
did in the recent film Love Is My 
Profession), “I eat well, I sleep 
well, I... (here a Gallic gesture that 
is translatable but not printable) 
well,” he invests the statement with 
an authority beyond the capabilities 
of any other actor around today. In 
view of all this, it is highly un- 
settling to see M. Gabin expiring 
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athletically, like a cowboy. If he 
must pay tor his misdeeds, let him 
go in dignity—and preferably of a 
liver ailment. 


gene the chief characters’ de- 
mises, there are a good many oth- 
er similarities between Speaking of 
Murder and Odds Against Tomor- 
row: both create a lot of adventi- 
tious tension by using a hopped-up 
musical score, and such standard 
devices as thoroughly irrelevant rail- 
road trains that suddenly burst into 
view at suspenseful junctures; both 
feature a compulsive sadist; both 
rather gratuitously introduce pan- 
sies into the proceedings; and both 
devote considerable footage to some 
pretty prosaic views of automobiles 





in motion. But the French piece has 
a decided edge, even though in the 
American job a sincere but mis- 
guided effort has been made to 
come up with something more sig- 
nificant than a simple hardware 
opus. Speaking of Murder is, and 
pretends to be, nothing more than 
a thriller. As such, it hardly meas- 
ures up to such superior efforts as 
Rififi or the American The Asphalt 
Jungle, but it is taut, well paced, 
well acted, and satisfactory. 

In Speaking of Murder, M. 
Gabin’s four-man band of despera- 
does is undone, after staging a 
couple of spectacular robberies, by 
the indiscretions of its leader’s kid 
brother (the apparent disparity in 
age between M. Gabin and Marcel 
Bozzufi is a bit hard to take), and 
the picture ends with M. Gabin and 
his chief trigger man committing re- 
ciprocal homicide as a consequence 
of their subsequent falling out. In 
Odds Against Tomorrow, the no- 
honor-among-thieves motif is given a 


slightly different coloration (if that’s 
the word I want) when the strong. 
arm boy of this gang, a Southern 
bigot played by a narrow-eyed, lip. 
curling Robert Ryan, short-circuits 
a bank holdup because of his obses. 
sive distrust of all members of Mr. 
Belafonte’s race. With what appears 
to be a thousand cops slinging lead 
at them, Mr. Ryan and Mr. Bela. 
fonte do unto each other as others 
would do unto them, and their little 
world ends with a hell of a bang as 
a stray slug pierces the gas tank. 


HE MOST FASCINATING aspect of 
Odds Against Tomorrow, to my 
mind, isn’t the story, which despite 
its sociological embellishments _ is 
basically routine, or the acting, 
which is competent but hardly in- 
spired, or the photography or back- 
ground music, which are excellent. 
It is the direction by Robert Wise, 
a man of curiously canine procliv- 
ities. The first thing we see as the 
film opens is, for reasons that com- 
pletely escape me, a fire hydrant. 
We are treated, immediately there- 
after, to a close-up of a second fire 
hydrant (or maybe it’s a second shot 
of the first hydrant—as far as I'm 
concerned, when you've seen one 
fireplug you’ve seen them all). Be- 
fore much more footage is unreeled, 
another fire hydrant occupies a con- 
spicuous spot on the screen. A few 
minutes later, Mr. Ryan and the 
brains of the outfit, Ed Begley, peer 
between the slats of a Venetian 
blind in order to case a small-town 
bank they are planning to rob. The 
camera, presumably following their 
gaze, focuses on still another fire- 
plug. No sooner does Mr. Ryan get 
back to New York than he strolls 
past a car—parked illegally close to 
a fire hydrant. While these are by 
no means all the fireplugs that get 
into the film, I think i've mentioned 
enough to convey an idea of Mr. 
Wise’s inordinate fondness for them. 
It Mr. Wise has devised a private 
symbolism involving fire hydrants, 
he seems to me to be carrying ob- 
scuration to an extreme as yet 
undreamed of by even Ingmar Berg: 
man. If, on the other hand, he sur- 
rounds himself with fireplugs simply 
because he finds them congenial, or 
feels a certain security in their pres- 
ence, I suppose it’s his privilege. | 
prefer lampposts myself. 
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RECORIY NOTES 





\ OZART: SyMPHONIES No. 32 anp No. 38 

(“Prague”). London Symphony Or- 
chestra, Peter Maag, cond. (London $4.98; 
stereo.) 


Swiss-born Peter Maag is one of the 
few conductors around who dare 
perform Mozart with style. The 
tendency of musicians these days is 
to play it safe with Mozart—to rely, 
that is, on brisk, objective, punctili- 
ous readings. Maag has the courage 
to interpret the notes; he phrases 
with elasticity and favors tempos 
that allow poetry to ripen. Fortu- 
nately, he has also the good taste to 
stay within the boundary line that 
separates freedom from affectation. 
The high point in this recording is 
the slow movement of the “Prague” 
—as delicately articulated, as deeply 
felt, as characterful and poignant 
here as in the famous version by 
Beecham. Maag has the added ad- 
vantage of stereo sound, which al- 
lows us to savor the full delight of 
Mozart’s luscious interplays between 
winds and strings. 


paged Strinc Quartets No. 1 aANnpb 
No. 2. Smetana Quartet. (Artia, $4.98; 


mono.) 


Leos Janacek spent most of his life 
(1854-1928) in obscurity, and for 
long was relegated to the ranks of 
nonexportable composers—a Czech 
counterpart of England’s Elgar or 
France’s Roussel. Recently, however, 
his original music has been crossing 
many frontiers. A Janacek vogue is 
well under way in Europe and is 
now beginning here, at least among 
record listeners. 

These two quartets, composed in 
1923 and 1928, are couched in an 
idiom that has something of the wild 
thapsodic freedom we associate with 
Barték, something of Debussy’s im- 
pressionist glitter, a dash of sugary 
sentiment a la Kreisler, and a great 
deal of the vernal Bohemian lyricism 
we encounter in Smetana and Dvo- 
rak. Add to these elements a concise, 
at times abrupt, mode of thematic 
discourse, anticipatory of the much 
more advanced music of Anton We- 
bern, and you have Jandcek—a unique 
and unclassifiable composer. The 
string writing in these quartets is as 
unconventional as it is meltingly 
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beautiful—a compendium of strange, 
wonderful sonorities. 

I cannot imagine the music better 
played. Every nuance of the Sme- 
tana Quartet seems pregnant with 
meaning. Artia’s taped-in-Prague 
sound is adequate. 


EETHOVEN: PiANo Concerto No. 3. 
Wilhelm Backhaus, piano; Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt, cond. (London, $4.98; stereo.) 


“Granitic” is an adjective frequently 
used to characterize the Backhaus 
approach to Beethoven, and it can 
connote either praise or censure de- 
pending on the taste and mood of 
the listener. Backhaus never attempts 
to ingratiate himself with charming 
effects and he abjures any obvious 
tinge of espressivo in his phrasing. 
He plays Beethoven straight—some- 
times, to my ears, too straight. But 
even those normally impervious to 
the ultra-objective Backhaus style 
must succumb to this marvelously 
controlled interpretation of the 
Third Piano Concerto. A better ex- 
ample of the art that conceals art 
would be hard to find. Backhaus 
does not fool with the music and he 
does not fumble. He allows it to un- 
fold with crystalline accuracy, giving 
every note its proper value, main- 
taining rigorous tempos, and holding 
inner voices and passagework always 
in equable balance. Schmidt-Isser- 
stedt, the Vienna Philharmonic, and 
London’s warm, ungimmicked stereo 
recording assist the pianist in let- 
ting Beethoven speak gloriously for 
himself. 


| pew “St. MATTHEW Passion.” Soloists, 
Vienna Chamber Choirs, Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra, Mogens Wéildike, cond. 
(Vanguard, $17.85; stereo.) Soloists, Mu- 
nich Bach Chorus and Orchestra, Karl Rich- 
ter, cond. (Archive, $27.92; stereo.) 


All large-scale choral works benefit 
from stereo’s spacious spread and 
open clarity, none more so than the 
“St. Matthew Passion.” The separa- 
tion of sound into left and right 
channels here serves a real musical 
purpose, for Bach divided his choral 
and instrumental forces into two sec- 
tions and in the original perform- 
ance placed them on either side of 
the organ gallery at St. Thomas 
Church in Leipzig. The validity and 
effectiveness of this separation are 
apparent in the very first number, 


where questions from the chorus on 
right are answered by the chorus on 
left. This is how the music was 
meant to sound—and how it never 
has sounded on records before. Even 
where no antiphonal effects are in- 
tended, the massive strength of the 
double chorus is irresistible. Com- 
pared to these new stereo versions, 
older monophonic recordings of the 
“St. Matthew Passion” seem tame. 
The Archive set has the cleaner 
sound (due perhaps to its superior 
German-made pressings), though the 
Vanguard engineering is entirely 
adequate. Both performances are 
careful, musicianly, and rather un- 
committed—Richter’s for Archive 
more so in this latter respect than 
Woldike’s for Vanguard. Hearing 
them, one recalls Henry Adams's de- 
scription of the Virgin of Chartres 
“looking down from a deserted heav- 
en, into an empty church, on a dead 
faith.” The flame of belief does not 
burn bright in these recordings, but 
doubtless it is hard to kindle in an 
empty studio. From every other 
standpoint these are superior per- 
formances. My recommendation goes 
to the Vanguard set because of its 
substantially lower price, but either 
of them—in the stereo version— 
should keep Bach lovers content. 


URCELL: SONGS FROM “THE TEMPEST,” 

ETc. Jennifer Vyvyan and other soloists ; 
Philomusica of London, Anthony Lewis, 
cond. (Oiseau-Lyre, $5.98; stereo.) 


In microgroove miscellanies, the iso- 
lated nuggets within are too easily 
obscured. In the days of 78-r.p.m. sin- 
gles, Jennifer Vyvyan’s account of 
“Halcyon Days” from Purcell’s inci- 
dental music to The Tempest would 
have had a whole side to itself and 
would, I suspect, have been hailed 
as a jewel of English vocal artistry— 
—comparable in quality to John Mc- 
Cormack’s rendition of “Where’er 
You Walk” or Maggie Teyte’s of 
“Nymphs and Shepherds.” Here it is 
just one of eleven bands on the disc 
and is all too liable to be neglected. 
A pity. “Halcyon Days” is one of the 
loveliest songs in the English lan- 
guage, and it is sung by the silvery- 
voiced Miss Vyvyan with tone and 
inflections that are unimpeachably 
right. There is some well-performed 
Purcell on the remaining ten bands, 
but nothing to equal this gem. 
—Ro and GELATT 
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How Good Is Norman Mailer? 


ALFRED KAZIN 


ee For Myse.r, by Norman 
Mailer. Putnam. $5. 

Perhaps more than any other book 
since Scott Fitzgerald’s The Crack- 
up, this book reveals how exciting, 
yet tragic, America can be for a gift- 
ed writer. It is a remarkably full 
book; all of Mailer up to now is in 
it; and that is exactly what is wrong 
with it. For at thirty-six, after follow- 
ing up The Naked and the Dead 
with an artistic failure, Barbary 
Shore, and one ambiguous succes de 
scandale, The Deer Park, Mailer 
(now embarked on a very long and 
extremely ambitious novel that may 
take many years) has obviously been 
hungry to make his mark again in 
one big smashing outrageous way. 
He has put together an anthology of 
all his works, from undergraduate 
short stories to two sections of the 
novel in progress, that includes his 
columns from a Greenwich Village 
weekly, social and political com- 
ment, his now famous essay on “The 
White Negro” and other socio-sex- 
ual themes, stories, spoofs, inter- 
views, poems, and some shrewd but 
essentially subjective evaluations of 
his literary generation. In the “ad- 
vertisements” to the different works 
he talks about himself and Heming- 
way, himself and marijuana, himsell 
and sex, himself and Eisenhower's 
(America. By the time you get 
through what is often a very bril- 
liant if screamingly self-conscious 
book, you feel that Mailer has 
worked so hard to display everything 
he has done and everything he 
knows that it has all collected on 
the surface. Mailer’s performance 
here reminds me of the brilliant 
talker who impresses the hell out of 
you at a cocktail party but who, 
when he turns his back to go home, 
seems vaguely lost. 


ee Advertisements for Myself is a 

remarkable performance, and it 
is clearer to me than ever that Mailer 
is a powerful, courageous talent ad- 
mirably provoked by our culture. 
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I admire him because he is naturally 
a ‘radical, strong, and exuberant 
talent; this book is full of more 
penetrating comment on the Amer- 
ica of Eisenhower, television, sub- 
urbia, and J. D. Salinger than any- 
thing 1 have seen in years. But 
as Mailer says, “I have been run- 
ning for President these last ten 
years in the privacy of my mind,” 
and he is probably the only Jew who 
has been. He wants to be not just a 
good novelist but the Hemingway 
of our period. Hemingway obsesses 
him (and ignores him); Faulkner 
once made fun of him for saying 
that whites are always jealous ol 
Negro sexuality; the publisher who 
made so much out of The Naked 
and the Dead finally turned down 


The Deer Park; there are actually 
good writers in America who pay no 
attention to him. 

In short, like many another Amer- 
ican radical, desperado, Reichian 
stalwart of sexual frankness, Nor- 
man Mailer has been driven crazy 
by an affluent and greasily accommo- 
dating society which not only doesn’t 
oppose him but which turns even 
his disgust and frankness into a 
form of literary capital. Just as the 
hipsters, whom Mailer admires, are 
not outlaws, not radicals, but the 
slobs and remittance men and 
spoiled brats ef a society so wasteful 
and indulgent and satiated with nor- 
mal sex that it has to discover new 
thrills all the time, so the secret burn 
of Norman Mailer is that a book 
like this, which is meant to slap 
respectable America in the face, may 


not sell as much as it could. Like 
every American writer whose name 
is an instant password, who can sup. 
port himself by his writing, who 
knows himself a celebrity because he 
moves largely in the company of 
celebrities, Mailer can no more stay 
off television or move back to Brook. 
lyn than, being an honest and in. 
transigent spirit, he can admire tele. 
vision or sentimentalize the Brook. 
lyn which, as he says, is not the 
center of anything. Anyone who 
reads this book with as much atten- 
tion and admiration as I have just 
done can, nevertheless, see that what 
obsesses Norman Mailer is not just 
the swarminess of our culture, the 
repressiveness of our official morals, 
the flabby gentility of our ruling in- 
tellectuals, but the fact that this 
same America is itself constantly 
coaxing Norman Mailer to share in 
the take and join the fun. 


_— MAKES this society so mar- 
velous for the gifted rebel, and 
so awful, is that lacking all standards 
by which to counter or to question 
the new, it hungrily welcomes any 
talent that challenges it interesting- 
ly—but then holds this talent in the 
mold of its own shapelessness; the 
writer is never free enough of his 
neighbors and contemporaries to be 
not simply agin the government but 
detached from it. Mailer, who like 
ali his generation has had to work 
against the overpowering example 
of Fitzgerald and Hemingway and 
Faulkner, now thinks that these old- 
er fellows had it easier, that our so- 
ciety did not drag them into its 
maw as compulsively as it does pres- 
ent writers. When I recall how des- 
perately out of fashion Fitzgerald 
and Lewis and Anderson and Cather 
felt at the end of their careers, | 
doubt that the literary competition 
has ever been less punishing than 
Mailer obviously feels it to be. What 
has changed since the 1920's is first 
that there are more and more writers. 
as there are more and more people. 
Fven “advanced” literature is be 
ginning to get as crowded as th 
mass media, and Mailer cannot b 
sure, now that he has dismissed Bel- 
low, ignored Malamud, and ruled ou! 
all women writers as unreadable, tha! 
there isn’t someone in South Dako 
ta who may yet outdistance him. 
More important, Hemingway (0! 
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whom Mailer seems constantly to 
dream and to curse in his dreams) 
was still based enough on the old 
“inner-directed” Protestant culture 
to measure his need of courage 
against the moral abstractions of 
courage, duty, grace, etc. Mailer 
measures himself against others. 
Symbolically, Hemingway got his 
great experience in the first world 
madness by volunteering for the 
Italian Army long before Americans 
were in the war. Mailer in 1943 had 
to keep from becoming a clerk, for 
only as a rifleman could he collect 
the experience for the great Hem- 
ingwayish novel about the war that 
he was already prepared to write. 
And only in the Pacific, as he bril- 
liantly estimated again, would he be 
able to gather experience for a real- 
ly provocative novel, since there the 
growing reactionary tendencies in 
American life would be manifest. 


| sega his egotism, no writer is 
likely to carry much weight. But 
granted that he must fight for him- 
self and push himself, what reserves 
of thought and imagination are left? 
A writer is not only what he knows 
himself to be, what he consciously 
fights for and hates and loves—he 
is the book he makes, the book that 
must surprise him in the making, 
the book that somewhere within it- 


self is always greater than he is. - 


Scott Fitzgerald’s The Crackup, mov- 
ing as it may be, has less of Fitz- 
gerald than The Great Gatsby. The 
question all over this book is: How 


‘good is Norman Mailer?—and the 


trouble is that Mailer thinks that he 
can answer it in terms of available 
competition. Only a highly self-con- 
scious and rather stormily competi- 
tive fellow would have tried so hard 
to win the prize by dismissing so 
many writers whose books he hasn’t 
read. This performance calls up the 
comment on the famous French writ- 
er who boasted in his journal that 
sexually he was more gifted than oth- 
er men: “How does he know?” 

Still, we have a right to ask, How 
good is Norman Mailer? How good 
are his books? Quite apart from the 
deleterious influence of o overn- 
ment, our Publis ficial 
morals—and apart from all the ob- 
scene words about television and the 
cowardice of the “squares” and the 
marvelous sexuality of Negroes and 
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the necessity of Hip—how good are 
Norman Mailer’s novels? My an- 
swer would be that The Naked and 
the Dead is a good novel, though 
too literary, with worked-up army 
detail that is thin compared with 
James Jones’s From Here to Eter- 
nity, and with only one real charac- 
ter in it, the General, who is too 
obvious a villain; that Barbary 
Shore is hysterical politically and a 
bad novel by a writer of obvious 
talent and guts, so that everything 
in it makes its mark, but not as a 
work of art; that The Deer Park is 
an extraordinarily uneven and some- 
how sick book with something pe- 
culiarly closed and airless about it. 
I felt this painfully when I read 
the novel, and Mailer says in Ad- 
vertisements that he rewrote the 
novel under marijuana. I am neither 
shocked by this nor moved to admire 
Mailer because of it; I do think that 
The Deer Park is not what Mailer 
thinks it is. It seems to me ridiculous 
for Mailer to push his novel so hard 
in this book, since the question is 
not what Rinehart or the critics did 
to the book but what Mailer did. 


| ge coop is Norman Mailer? The 


answer varies from work to 
work, sometimes from page to page. 
Some of his new work, particularly 
a torrid story wholly about sexual 


intercourse, “The Time of Her 
Time,” seems to me remarkabie; the 
opening of his new book, “Adver- 
tisements for Myself on the Way 
Out,” a lot of wind. Not only can 
Mailer not know how good he is; 
he is himself one of the most vari- 
able, unstable, and on the whole 
unpredictable writers I have ever 
read. He has a remarkable intelli- 
gence, and this book shows it; a 
marvelously forceful and inventive 
style; great objective gifts as a 
novelist. On the other hand, his in- 
telligence, though muscular, has no 
real ease or quietly reflective power; 
he is as fond of his style as an 
Italian tenor of his vocal chords, 
and he sometimes tends to overpow- 
er when the more manly thing—if I 
may touch on a major concern in 
this book—would be to convince; his 
sense of reality, though boldy criti- 
cal, is often obsessive in its self-con- 
sciousness. On the whole, Norman 
Mailer is very, very good indeed— 
not better than ten million other 
fellows, as he thinks one has to be, 
but good. 

But what will become of him God 
only knows, for no one can calcu- 
late what so overintense a need to 
dominate, to succeed, to grasp, to 
win, may do to that side of talent 
which has its own rule of being and 
can never be forced. 


Right Wind, Right Rain 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


HE MANSION, by William Faulkner. 

Random House. $4.75. 
The adventures of the Snopeses have 
now come to an end in this conclud- 
ing volume of their chronicle. Flem 
Snopes is dead, shot by his cousin 
Mink Snopes, but it is as if he were 
ready, prepared, for death, not only 
because he richly deserved to be 
shot—he had caused everyone enough 
misery—but through a sense he must 
have felt of completion: that there 
was really nothing more for him to 
acquire in Jefferson or anywhere else 
in Yoknapatawpha County and prac- 
tically no one left for him to hurt. 
It is true that at the end of The 
Mansion Lawyer Stevens is still there 
to talk things over with his confidant 
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V. K. Ratliff—that will go on surely 
as long as the two men live—and no 
one will be surprised if in a few 
years time Mr. Faulkner, not content 
with his present post-mortem, pro- 
vides us with a further one con- 
ducted by them, a revision, so to 
speak, of his present revision. For the 
author of The Mansion is looking 
back at the work done over the years 
by the author of The Hamlet (1940) 
and The Town (1957), revising that 
work, changing the emphasis here, 
finding a more credible explanation 
for a fact somewhere else, elsewhere 
discovering that a minor character, 
someone barely alluded to in the 
earlier novels, now has become a key 
figure, but doing this work of revi- 
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THE POWER OF 
SMALL STATES 


by Annette Baker Fox 


The ability of small nations to resist 
the pressures of great powers dur- 
ing a critical period is here demon- 
strated through the World War II 
diplomatic history of Turkey, Fin- 
land, Norway, Sweden, and Spain. 
Based on primary documents and 
interviews, the author’s case studies 
advance two hypotheses: that the 
political skill and tenacity of small 
nations can protect great powers 
from the consequences of ill-con- 
sidered policies, and that the con- 
ventional view of small nations as 
“pawns” often lacks validity. $5.50 


THE MILITARY 
LEGACY OF THE 
CIVIL WAR 


by Jay Luvaas 


This unusual view of the Civil War 
recounts the observations of the 
European strategists — primarily 
Prussian, British, and French—who 
studied its tactics and engagements 
at first hand. The true military sig- 
nificance of the war — as a tactical 
forerunner to World War I and an 
influence on the tank combat of 
World War II — emerges for per- 
haps the first time in this carefully 
annotated study. Illustrated $5.95 


AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE 


by Richard M. Dorson 


The five major movements in Ameri- 
can history — colonization, slavery, 
immigration, westward expansion, 
and mass culture — form the main 
divisions of this extensive survey of 
our folk culture. The ‘folksy’ songs 
and stories currently being manu- 
factured for profitable mass con- 
sumption are carefully separated 
from the genuine article in Mr. Dor- 
son’s astute and highly entertaining 
account. $4.50 





Through your bookseller 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
In Canapa: The University of 
Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 





sion, of contemplation, not in an 
essay or a commentary but in a 
new novel. Since the characters in 
the two earlier novels are still alive 
in the author’s mind, it is not 
enough that their past acts be 
further explained, the motives for 
those acts speculated upon again and 
verified; the author necessarily must 
allow the characters—at least those 
who did not die in the earlier books 
—to continue to act. 

Such a process brings its compli- 
cations. Obviously someone who has 
not read the two preceding novels— 
although he certainly can enjoy this 
one without having done so—will be 
at a loss to appreciate the author’s 
accomplishment in commenting up- 
on them, revising and prolonging 
them. On the other hand, someone 
who has read them may be inclined 
to complain that he remembers hav- 
ing been told some of the stories 
before—and some of them somewhat 
differently. Preparation of this vol- 
ume for publication furnished a de- 
lightful opportunity for the profes- 
sional checker to show his skill and 
then be told, for his pains, by the 
author that his queries do not mat- 
ter: “. . . the purpose of this note,” 
Faulkner writes, “is simply to noti- 
fy the reader that the author has al- 
ready found more discrepancies and 
contradictions than he hopes the 
reader will—contradictions and dis- 
crepancies due to the fact that the 
author has learned, he believes, more 
about the human heart and its di- 
lemma than he knew thirty-four 
years ago; and is sure that, having 
lived with them that long time, he 
knows the characters in this chroni- 
cle better than he did then.” 


kee AUTHOR is right: the discrep- 
ancies and contradictions make 
no difference at all; they do not 
matter. Anything that smacks of 
comparative literature is apt to 
sound pedantic and boring, yet it is 
hard to resist pointing out that Re 
membrance of Things Past is also 
full of discrepancies and contradic- 
tions—although one could avoid that 
literary allusion by simply pointing 
out that our own memories of our 
own past are constantly subject to 
voluntary or involuntary revision, 
and that the stories of our lives as 
we rehearse them, unhappily enough, 
to ourselves are never orderly or 
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final. And it is, of course, precisely 
this contemplative, revisionist qual- 
ity, this picking up of an object and 
turning it over and over again, this 
diligent inspection of a character, 
this experimental—in the scientific 
sense—testing of actuality against 
hypothesis, that gives Faulkner's 
work the importance it has, provid. 
ing it also, not accidentally, with 
that power of attraction, that sort of 
incantation, which triumphs over all 
manner of obstacles. 

Obstacles, not really defects—the 
way a rider will set obstacles, jumps, 
in a field when he is training a 
hunter. For instance, when the au- 
thor is thinking back to that early 
day in Frenchman’s Bend when 
Eula Varner got that child, Linda, 
by young McCarron—the incident 



























that brought her within the power 
of Flem Snopes—the author is cer- 
tainly setting up an obstacle for 
himself when he decides that young 
McCarron is like a “young stag” 
amid the local young “goats.” That 
seems a difficult image to handle. 
Yet see what the author does with it 
—just for a few lines; there are pages 
and pages—despite the “outen” and 
the “that-ere” and the “jest”: “All 
she needed was jest to be, like the 
ground of the field, until the right 
time come, the right wind, the right 
sun, the right rain; until in fact 
that-ere single unique big buck 
jumped that tame garden fence 
outen the big woods or the high 
mountain or the tall sky, and finally 
got through jest standing there 
among sheep with his head up, 
‘ook Eo are obstacles 
in the writing of this kind of prose, 
but it sings. 

The very theme for all three nov- 
els is an obstacle: the avarice and 
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was once an impressive gift ... in medieval times when the twelve days of Christ- 
mas giving were celebrated with presents of turtledoves, partridges and swans. 
Times have changed, but people still want to give a Christmas gift that will please, 
flatter—and show that special thought went into it. 


That’s why THE REPorTER is a perfect present 
for our times and for your friends interested 
in today’s world. 


For THE REPORTER—with its prize-winning 
articles on national and international affairs, 
its revealing portraits of people in the news, 
its provocative reviews of books, music and 
television, its travel reports and distinguished 
fiction—is the most up-to-date and exciting 
gift you can give, a gift that gives the feeling 
of participation in the events of our century. 


When you give THE REPORTER, you stretch 
the twelve days of Christmas giving into 
twelve months—with twenty-four issues of the 
magazine that a leading publisher calls “one of 
the strongest, most articulate and literate 
voices in American journalism;” the magazine 
that attracts outstanding writers and authori- 
ties in all fields; the magazine that has won 
sixteen major journalism awards. 


And giving THE REPORTER is so easy and 
costs so little: after the first gift at the $6 rate, 
you pay only 


$5 for the second subscription, 
a saving for you of a dollar 


$4.50 for all subsequent gifts, 
saving you $1.50 on each 


By entering or renewing your own subscrip- 
tion, you can arrive immediately at the reduced 
rate for all your gifts. If you already have a 
subscription and it still has a while to run, 
we'll simply add on your renewal whenever 
your subscription expires. 


All you need do is fill out and mail the post- 
paid airmail form opposite (and by the way, 
you'll be avoiding jammed shops and endless 
post-office lines). Shortly before Christmas, 
your friends will receive a handsome card 
announcing your gift. The Christmas issue 
will arrive soon after. 


If your holiday budget is overloaded (and 
whose isn’t?), you can charge your order. 
We'll be glad to bill you after the first of the 
year. 


But please be sure to mail your order today, 
so that your present will arrive on time. 
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660 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 








The Incredible 


Krupps 
By NORBERT MUHLEN 


An intimate account of the amaz- 
ing Krupp dynasty—its eccentrici- 
ties and scandals, triumphs and 
disasters—from the 16th century to 
the present. 


“In this work Norbert Muhlen 
emerges as the master journalist, 
the impeccable student, the tireless 
researcher, the courageous analyst, 
and the natural storyteller . . . His 
book is not only exciting and sus- 
penseful reading, but it is also an 
important contribution to under- 
standing the dilemma of our times 
and the complex responsibility we 
all carry.’”’-—Leo CHERNE. Illus- 
trated. $5.00 


Twilight of 
the Tyrants 


By TAD SZULC 


This trenchant analysis of the ré- 
gimes of Vargas, Perén, Odria, Ro- 
as Pinilla, and Pérez Jiménez bya 
South American correspondent of 
the New York Times forecasts the 
end of that continent’s long and 
bloody age of dictatorship. 





“Must reading for the intellectu- 
ally curious North American . . . 
who wants to be prepared for to- 
morrow’s headlines.”—STANLEY M. 
SWINTON, Associated Press. 


“Mr. Szulc writes with an author- 
ity that is supported by a most im- 
pressive collection of facts and an 
obvious first-hand experience with 
his subject matter.’’ —SENATOR 
MIKE MANSFIELD. Illustrated. $4.50 
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If no bookstore is near you, use this coupon 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
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trickery of the Snopeses, that abomi- 
nable breed. Everything starts from 
that. Everything must start some- 
where. Flem Snopes’s fall at the end 
of that protracted and pertinacious 
march of his to wealth and position 
is already prepared, already con- 
tained, the scene with the pistol 
already carefully arranged thirty- 
eight years before the pistol is fired, 
when Mink Snopes tries to cheat his 
way into getting free grazing for his 


A Boston 


cow. Everything starts in a very 
small way. But then something ¢. 
traordinary happens; somehow, the 
narrow frame is broken. With Wil. 
liam Faulkner it is always a question 
of waiting—as Eula waited—“like 
the ground in the field” for ‘the 
right wind the right sun the right 
rain.” To all his characters, in the 
end, he gives the greatest gift; they 
appear in the full stature, the 
measure, of man. 


Tea Party 


GEORGE STEINER 


OweELLs: His Lire AND Wor.ip, by Van 

Wyck Brooks. Dutton. $5. 
There is something reassuringly in- 
destructible about Van Wyck Brooks. 
His past pronouncements might long 
since have reduced a lesser man to 
self-doubting silence. This, after all, 
is the critic who has at various times 
denounced Joyce, Eliot, Rimbaud, 
Proust, and Valéry as “international 
mystagogues” or as personages sub- 
versive to morality and the state. 
This is the high-court judge who has 
allowed “that although Wagner had 
streaks of meanness in his character 
and Dostoevski was morbid, their 
other qualities entitled them to be 
termed great men.” No such reserva- 
tions, one gathers, need be made 
with reference to Whittier, a “pri- 
mary” artist whom Mr. Brooks calm- 
ly lists beside Milton, Goethe, and 
Socrates. Yet Mr. Brooks flourishes: 
eight volumes in the past seven 
years, and all of an engaging com- 
petence. 


we IMAGINES how the latest came 
to be. Mr. Brooks walks up and 
down his library, a gentle fire in the 
grate. “I have ‘done’ the big boys: 
Emerson, Irving, Whitman, James. 
Whom shall I do next? Ah, there’s 
dear Howells. Lots of notes on him 
left over from previous meditations 
on New England. Met him when I 
left Harvard in 1903. I then asked 
him the searching question of how 
one should set out to become a 
writer. Received the profound reply 
that there was no answer.” 

Not that William Dean Howells 
is not worth doing. Our Ameri- 
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can Matrois (and one does, in the 
end, mean that respectfully) has in 
him a rich and fine subject. Howells 
is the most complete “man of letters” 
in American literature, and “mace it 
new” even more radically than Ezra 
Pound, whom he paradoxically re. 
sembles as a perceiver and champion 
of other men’s genius. Howells’s 
taste was marvelously generous and 
acute. He opened the doors of recog- 
nition to Henry James and proved 
an invaluable guide to Mark Twain. 
The critic whose early ideals had 
been Longfellow and Washington 
Irving recognized in his late years the 
greatness of Frank Norris, Stephen 
Crane, and Maxim Gorky. Through 
Howells, much of the best of the 
European performance first reached 
the: American scene. He introduced 
to readers of the Atlantic and Havr- 
per’s the names of Pérez Galdés, Ib- 
sen, Bjérnson, Turgenev, Dostoevski, 
and Tolstoy (the last he regarded as 
the supreme influence in his own 
life). Because he felt secure in his 
American bias, Howells was unvary- 
ingly responsive to the challenge ol 
the international. 

More clearly than any of his con- 
temporaries except Henry Adams 
and the lone and silent Melville, 
Howells understood the forces that 
the new industrialism had released 
in American life. His fictions docu- 
ment with great precision the 
changes in sensibility, in tone of 
conduct, which the concentration of 
wealth and industrial power brought 
to the American scene. A Hazard of 
New Fortunes is one of the few 
American novels to show a strong 
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sp of the manner in which private 
life bends under the stress of eco- 
nomic and political experience. And 
The Landlord at Lion’s Head re- 
mains a prophetic image of how the 
disp!acement of capital creates bar- 
ren ground in the midst of a general 
advance toward prosperity. Howells’s 
later socialism grew from more than 
his acceptance of Tolstoy. It was the 
logical outcome of a_ lifetime's 
scrupulous observation and honest 
thought. This honesty remained 
uppermost throughout. Writing to 
Henry James in 1888, Howells 
mocked at himself: 

“After fifty years of optimistic 
content with ‘civilization’ and its 
ability to come out all right in the 
end, I now abhor it, and feel that 
it is coming out all wrong in the 
end, unless it bases itself anew on a 
real equality. Meantime, I wear a 
furlined overcoat, and live in all 
the luxury my money can buy.” 

But nothing which this lucid, in- 
dustrious, perceptive mind produced 
is entirely of the first rank. The Rise 
of Silas Lapham is a major achieve- 
ment only if one excludes from com- 
parison such matters as Balzac’s 
César Birotteau. A Hazard of New 
Fortunes is impressive in the Ameri- 
can context but will not stand up 
to the portrayal of social change in 
Middlemarch. And behind the vir- 
tues of A Traveler from Altruria 
stand the more original fantasies of 
Edward Bellamy and William Mor- 
ris. When Mr. Brooks lists ten of 
Howells’s novels as “destined to be 
read in a long future,” one can only 
ask—by whom? 


ee FAILURE to achieve any- 
thing of a classic measure poses 
an interesting problem. What went 
wrong? Perhaps his very qualities 
betrayed him. He was productive to 
excess. A short visit to England in 
1904 resulted in‘no fewer than three 
travel books. Writing continually, 
Howells developed a clear, attrac- 
tive prose style. But the instrument 
became so natural to his hand that 
he encountered in it none of the re- 
sistance that compels a great artist 
to find his particular voice. And be- 
cause Howells’s view of human af- 
fairs was so lucid, he lacked the 
partisan intensity that gives to much 
great literature its force. 
Only if we assume that Howells 
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knew the particular limitations of 
his excellence can we get into focus 
his complex and crucial relationship 
to Henry James. He was the Master’s 
first editor and proposed him for a 
Nobel Prize shortly before James’s 
death. He reviewed James’s novels 
with an admiration that rarely fal- 
tered. In return, James accorded 
Howells frequent and deferential 
praise. He confided to him some of 
his most private doubts (it was to 
Howells that the author of The 
Ambassadors expressed the thought 
that he might have been a greater 
writer had he stayed on native soil). 
Yet there was on both sides a touch 
of dissimulation. When James as- 
sured Howells, “You are verily the 
most delightful, natural, artful 
singer and sayer,” the false note is 
unmistakable. This was simply not 
James’s manner when he was deal- 
ing with a serious artist (compare 
the tone he uses with regard to 
Flaubert, Turgenev, or George 
Eliot). When Howells, on the other 
hand, defended James’s late prose 
style or long absence from America, 
he failed to convince his intimates. 
He recognized James’s pre-eminent 
merit but must have known that it 
was achieved at a price that he, 
Howells, could not meet. 


So SHADOWINGS of doubt or in- 
completion rarely obtrude on Mr. 
Brooks’s causerie. All the material 
is here and it is put forward with 
easy grace. But between the reader 
and the subject there intervenes a 
constant barrier of clichés. When 
Howells arrives in Venice the pal- 
aces are “stately” and there is “no 
sound but the plash of the gon- 
dolier’s oar’; enter Dickens and 
with him comes the _ inevitable 
“extraordinary genius and sovereign 
romancer”; French fiction is pre- 
occupied with “the squalid, the base 
and the diseased.” Where there is 
humor, it is marred by a dreadful 
coziness: the Howellses “were hap- 
pily married, something that occa- 
sionally occurs even with good writ- 
ers.” This kind of style destroys any 
sense of critical insight. Moreover, 
Mr. Brooks disperses his authority 
over a mass of anecdotes. We get 
much embroidery and little sub- 
stance. The result is charming and 
readable, but there runs through it 
a persistent triviality. 
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THE END 
OF 


AMERICAN 
INNOCENCE 


The First Years 
of Our Own Time 
1912-1917 


by HENRY F. MAY 


In the few years just before World 
War I, the United States underwent 
a drastic revolution in taste, man- 
ners, morals, and ideas—all the as- 
pects of life we call culture. This 
distinguished book is an original in- 
terpretation of the men and ideas 
that animated those years. It belongs 
with Richard Hofstadter’s The Age 
of Reform and Eric Goldman's 
Rendezvous with Destiny as a fresh 
view of a critical and fascinating pe- 
riod in our history. 


“...an extremely important contri- 
bution to American intellectual his- 
tory, and not only because it ex- 
plores minutely a crucial transitional 
{@} period that has probably never be- 
fore been subjected to such intense 
scrutiny, but also because of his 
wide-ranging scholarship and the 
sensitivity of the intelligence that 
is making the scrutiny.” 
—MARK SCHORER, 
Professor of English at 
University of California 


“What an exciting and wonderful 
world of men and ideas Professor 
May has described in this important 
{6} book! Engagingly written and based 
upon extraordinary research, it 
should excite the interest of the gen- 
eral reader as much as of the scholar. 
Both will read this book with pleas- 
ure and gratitude.” 
—ARTHUR S. LINK, 
Professor of History at 
Northwestern University 


$5.75 at better bookstores everywhere 


Published by ye 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
who will send you, free on request, 
The Borzoi Quarterly 











RACE RELATIONS 
AND 
AMERICAN LAW 
By Jack Greenberg 


Wide-ranging and encyclopedic, 
this is the only up-to-date treatise 
on the law of race relations. It is 
written for citizens, as well as pub- 
lic officials who need to know what 
that law is, what it is likely to be 
in the future, and how it helps to 
solve one of our major dilemmas. 
The author describes doctrines 
that affect education, employment, 
public accommodations, the armed 
forces, and many other areas in 
which the social implications of 
law are felt. An important, highly 




















informative book. $10.00 
+ 
4 i. 
\ ff. 
THE 
CONSERVATIVE 
ILLUSION 


By M. Morton Auerbach 


In this forceful and provocative 
book, the author states that Con- 
servative ideals and views in mod- 
ern American society are contra- 
dictory, inconsistent, and danger- 
ous. THE CONSERVATIVE ILLUSION 
will cause many Liberals to recon- 
sider their increasing alliances 
with Conservatism. $6.75 


+ 
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THE STORY OF 
INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES 

By Hugh Bullock 


A leading authority on mutual 
funds traces the history and devel- 
opment of investment companies, 
providing an expert analysis of 
their phenomenal growth. Mr. Bul- 
lock offers investors sound advice 
on avoiding pitfalls and discusses 
criteria for evaluating companies 
and management groups. A valu- 
able book for anyone who works 
with securities. $5.95 
+ 
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On the Burning Deck 


IRVING KRISTOL 


LineraLisM, by William F. 
Jr. McDowell, Obolensky. 


[ P FROM 


Buckley, 
$3.50. 


It was only a few months ago that I 
met Mr. William Buckley for the 
first time, and discovered him to be 
a charming young man: gay, witty, 
candid, intelligent, unassuming. It 
was difficult to reconcile his person 
with the image projected by the 
magazine he edits, the National Re- 
view, whose jokes are ill-humored 
when they are not opaque, and 
whose predominant tone is sour, 
sullen, and aggrievedly self-pitying. 
Moreover, though Mr. Buckley 
might deny that he is a McCarthy- 
ite, most observers would have no 
difficulty in classifying him as such; 
and yet so genial an inquisitor is a 
rare and puzzling bird indeed. A 
reading of Up from Liberalism has 
not cleared up this paradox to my 
satisfaction; too often I get the im- 
pression that Mr. Buckley is as con- 
fused about himself as I am about 
him; but it does offer some clues. 


M* BUCKLEY is a man provoked, 
and in order to understand his 
militant “conservatism,” and to do 


| him and it justice, one must begin 


by allowing that the provocation is 
often extreme. Shortly after finish- 
ing Up from Liberalism, I picked 
up the New York Times and read 
there a solemn report to the effect 
that an international declaration of 
the rights of the child had just been 
completed in the United Nations: 
“The draft document proclaims in 
its preamble that ‘mankind owes to 
the child the best it has to-give.’ It 
then spells out what the young gen- 
eration is entitled to receive” but 
not what it is under obligation 
to give. In his book, Mr. Buckley 
adduces other flagrant examples of 
“liberal” silliness (notably the Paul 
Hughes case, in which a group of 
liberal leaders were made asses of by 
a con man who pretended to have 
the “inside dope” on Senator Mc- 
Carthy), and there are quite a few 
he has omitted, doubtless for reasons 
of space. One can sympathize with, 
and even participate in, his acute 
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irritation. But not for long, as one 
soon discovers that this irritation, 
though genuine enough, is merely 
pyrotechnic and lends itself to no 
rational use. 

“I am by no means the ideal per- 
son to take on the job at hand, 
which is to discredit doctrinaire Lib. 
eralism and plead the viability of 
enlightened conservatism,” Mr. 
Buckley writes. He speaks truly. For 
one thing, he is simply too high. 
spirited. A playful conservatism is 
a contradiction in terms, and a con- 
servative gadfly—which is the role 
Mr. Buckley takes upon himsel!-is 
a creature which, as the logicians 
say, has an essence but no existeice 
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(resembling the centaur in this re 
spect). What goes with conservatism 
is piety, gravity, solemnity, dignity, 
responsibility. There is nothing un- 
natural in a young man possessing 
these characteristics (vide Alexander 
Hamilton). Only Mr. Buckley does 
not. 

So far from being recognizably 
conservative, Mr. Buckley is a gay 
dissenter, having more in common 
with C. Wright Mills than any other 
contemporary writer one can think 
of. He is a man for whom “The most 
highly. neglected dimension of poli- 
tics, these days, is politics as art, as 
entertainment, as melodrama.” He 
is doing his best to remedy the situa- 
tion, and perhaps we ought to be 
more grateful to him than we are. 
But such gratitude always finds it- 
self stopping short of taking him 
seriously. There is one section in 
the present volume, dealing with 
the proper conservative attitude to 
ward Social Security, which is ex- 
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ceptional in that it is lucidly and 
consecutively reasoned. Yet even 
here he does not quite escape ab- 
surdity: imagine having to argue, 
with great ingenuity and at length, 
that the most stabilizing, the most 
s oneggenuinely conservative reform of the 
ation, Bpast two decades ought not to be 
rejected out of hand by all true- 
blue conservatives—especially when 
no one has the fajntest intention of 
.fdoing anything about Social Security 
_pexcept perhaps fattening it some- 
- Lib §what. 


1e rely 
Oo no 


Mr. i. rest of the book is a baffling 
| potpourri. Mr. Buckley is a 
cdever and witty polemicist, but a 
lack of intellectual scruple makes 
him a self-defeating one. He will 
deride liberal values, and score some 
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role 
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cians 
ence 


so; but then he will accuse liberals 
of being traitors to these values. 
(Thus he insists flatly that education 
can be nothing but indoctrination, 
] and then goes to great pains to dem- 
onstrate, with considerable indigna- 
tion, that liberal professors seem to 
be indoctrinating their students.) 
Much of this confusion derives from 
{| 9Mr. Buckley’s loyalty to two incom- 
patible ideals: he is a devout Catho- 
lic and an exponent of laissez-faire 
liberalism after the fashion of Her- 
bert Spencer. The two simply do 
not mix: one cannot believe that it 
re- fis a duty of society to assist in the 
ism Bsalvation of souls, while simultane- 
ity, Fously asserting that the individual 
un- @should have the immitigable right 
ing § to order his life and his property as 
der Bhe sees fit. At least, one cannot do 
oes §this without subscribing to some 
kind of extreme dualism of body 
bly fand spirit which the Church itself 
yay fabhors as heretical, and with which 
on § Mr. Buckley can have little sympa- 
ier Fthy. But so far from facing up to 
nk § this dilemma—it is remarkable that 
ost f he seems totally unaffected by Catho- 
li B lic social and political theory, as 
as ¥ compared with Catholic theology— 
de # Mr. Buckley employs it as a con- 
1a § Venient sword for cutting both ways. 
be # This makes for an agile perform- 
re. Bance but an ultimately meaningless 
it- § one. 
m It is very difficult to come to grips 
in #with Mr. Buckley and whatever it 
is he stands for, and few of those 
who are the objects of his criticism 
ever bother to try. This obviously 
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The only assurance of 
peace with Russia is 
through INCREASED 


@ Despite all the talk about 
peace through disarmament, 
Oskar Morgenstern, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy 
at Princeton and consultant 
to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, says that the only 
way to avert war is by in- 
creasing our defenses. He 
tells why in his brilliant and 





military preparations! 





disturbing new book. THE 
QUESTION OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE. $3.95, at all & 
bookstores. RANDOM HOUSE 

















A Partridge in a Pear Tree 


was once an impressive gift... 


but times have changed. 


For the perfect present 


for our times 


see page 43 























PAUL JACOBS 


The Reporter writer and Michael 
Harrington, contributor to Common- 
weal and Dissent, co-edit: 


LABOR IN A FREE SOCIETY 


Under the auspices of the Fund for the 
Republic, Hugh A. Clegg, David L. 
Cole, Archibald Cox, Eric Fromm, 
Arthur J. Goldberg, James R. McClel- 
land, and Sumner H. Slichter, discuss 
modern trade unionism. 197 pages. 


$3.00 
OLD AGE 
& POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


Are America’s elderly people becoming 
a politically explosive force? This study 
of George McLain’s following in Cali- 
fornia gives the probable answer. By 
Frank A. Pinner, of Michigan State 
University; Mr. Jacobs, who directs the 
Fund for the Republic’s Trade Union 
Project, and Philip Selznick, Professor 
of Sociology, University of California. 
December. About 400 pages. $6.00 
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Announcing 
A new approach to 
mythology which takes 
the place so long held by 


The Golden Bough 
The MASKS of GOD: 


Primitive Mythology 
by JOSEPH CAMPBELL 


Using every modern discovery 
about man, his past, and the hid- 
den recesses of his mind, a 
young American scholar writes 
this wide-ranging work. It gives 
us the story of the spirit’s valiant 
upward struggle from the dark 
and often bloody abyss of priim- 
itivism. $6.00 


THE VIKING PRESS 
New York 22, N. Y. 











Why Don’t College 
Graduates Read? 


A lively exploration of a crucial 
problem by 30 top educators 
and experts at the National 
Book Committee- University 
of Michigan Conference on 
Reading. $6.00 


at your booksellers 


READING 
FOR LIFE: 


Developing the 
College Student’s 
Lifetime Reading Interest 


coitea by JACOB M. PRICE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PRESS / Ann Arbor 











Our own style of politics 
as seen by a 
foreign observer 


THE 
AMERICAN 
FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


By MAX BELOFF 


An eminent British scholar 
examines our constitutional 
and political structure and 
finds that the country’s pres- 
ent governmental system is a 
handicap to the proper exer- 
cise of our role as the West’s 
leading power. 


Mr. Beloff’s judgments “are 
buttressed by a knowledge of 
personalities and incidents 
quite exceptional for a non- 
American. The ‘point of view’ 
frequently suggests new ways 
of thinking about matters that 
we have taken for granted.” 
—N. Y. Times Book Review 


$4.50 at all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 











pains him: “I think it is fair to con- 
clude that American Liberals are re- 
luctant to co-exist with anyone on 
the Right. Ours, the Liberal credo 
tells us, is an ‘open society,’ the rules 
of which call for a continuing .. . 
hearing for all ideas. But close ob- 
servation of the Liberal-in-debate 
gives the impression that he has 
given conservatism a terminal au- 
dience.”” There is justice in this com- 
plaint, no doubt, as well as pathos. 
But one can only reply that, given 
the example Mr. Buckley himself 
sets, he is receiving as good a hear- 
ing as he can legitimately expect. 
One cannot, in all reason, set one- 
self up as a blazing scourge of lib- 
eralism and then be distressed to 
discover that liberals are loath to 
engage in heart-to-heart intimacies. 


S° 11 1s that Mr. Buckley is an iso- 

lated—and, one suspects, rather 
lonely—figure on the American jour- 
nalistic scene. This in turn has its 
own dangers for someone so basi- 
cally convivial, and helps explain 
why the magazine he edits is so often 
ill-natured, and will frequently give 


the most unpleasant impression of 
bordering on the crackpotty. Isola 
tion encourages sectarianism, and 
sectarianism breeds political para. 
noia. Some pages of Up from Liber. 
alism, and practically every issue of 
the National Review, bear traces of 
this disease. The changing ideas and 
fashions of academic opinion, for 
example, are not seen for what they 
are but are interpreted as part of a 
vast conspiracy against the republic. 
Mr. Buckley and his colleagues !iave 
a perfect right to deplore the fact 
that most college economics de)art- 
ments are heavily under the influ. 
ence of Keynes. Yet to see this, not 
as a consequence of the fact that 
laissez-faire economists have failed 
even now to solve the Great Depres- 
sion of '929, but as the product of 
a malign plot by a sinister “liberal” 
fraternity, is to manifest so perverse 
a view of American academic lile as 
to be positively alarming. Our ex. 
periences with this kind of political 
paranoia are too recent and too 
painful in memory for us to be able 
to grant Mr. Buckley the indulgence 
he might otherwise merit. 


The Ladies — God Bless "Em! 


NORA SAYRE 


ARYANNERY, by D. H. Elletson. Lon- 

don: John Murray. (Available at Hol- 
liday Bookshop and British Book Centre, 
New York. $4.) 


A woman marries a politician for 
his position—or in spite of it. Mary 
Ann Todd Lincoln said of her hus- 
band: “He is to be President of the 
United States some day. If I had not 
thought so I would never have mar- 
ried him, for you can see he is not 
pretty.” On entering the White 
House, she is said to have cried, “It’s 
mine, my very own. At last it’s mine.” 
The small, violent, pug-faced “Re- 
publican Queen” was not beatified 
by power. Ferociously extravagant, 
she had hysterics when dollars were 
denied her. (“I always laugh and tell 
Mr. Lincoln my next husband shall 
be rich.”’) 

During the Civil War she spent 
money needed to feed the soldiers 
on redecorating the White House, 
and stacked up debts that could 
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have ruined Lincoln. One dinner 
service cost over $1,100, and _ she 
owed $27,000 to a single New York 
dressmaker. Still, to save money, she 
addressed letters to Lincoln un- 
stamped, and there are stories to 
the effect that she tried to sell the 
manure from the White House 
stables. She forced Lincoln to weai 
uncomfortable silk hats, derided his 
speechmaking, and once publicly 
shrieked, “I never allow the Presi- 
dent to see any woman alone.” Mrs. 
Lincoln would not keep her feet or 
fists out of politics. A journalist 
found her kicking and screaming 
upon the floor because Lincoln had 
not given a Federal appointment to 
one of her friends. She once gave 
out secret information, and often 
wrote to the newspapers saying 
what the President ought to do: 
“From all parties, the cry for 4 
change of Cabinet comes 
Doubtless if my good, patient hus 
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“Miscegenation” is a penetrating 
10,000 word analysis of the facts be- 
hind sexual relations and intermar- 
riage between Negroes and whites in 
the U. S. Milton Mayer has handled 
the subject with delicacy in this sensi- 
tive study of interracial tensions. 

The Editors of The Progressive in- 
vite you to enjoy this article—FREE 
—as part of a bonus 50th Anniversary 
Issue that also includes: 


Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.’s blue- 
print of “The Coming Shape of Ameri- 
can Politics,” a profound analysis of 
the recent past and present trends in 
politics, and an exciting forecast of 
the 1960’s. 


David Riesman’s penetrating ap- 
praisal of “Freud’s Dream,” a thought- 
and critical review of Erich 
Fromm’s new book on the father of 
psychoanalysis. 

This historic issue is yours FREE 
with a special introductory subscrip- 
tion to The Progressive at the excep- 
tionally low price of just.$2 for seven 
months—a half-price offer. 

Just read what people are saying 
about Milton Mayer’s electrifying 
“Miscegenation”: 


_ Rep. Emanuel Celler: “I was greatly 
impressed .. . provocative and con- 
Structive .. . for every Congressman 
and Senator.” 


Harold Fleming, Southern Regional 
Council: “Brilliant . . . an indecent 
amount of wit and insight ... he 
has left me awed and inarticulate.” 


Senator William Proxmire: “An ex- 


MILTON MAYER 


HE INTEGRATIONISTS say that the is- 
T sue is equal educational oppor- 
The segregationists say that 
the issue is sexual nc grat 

i ites and the con: 
each eae the races. When the 
Supreme Court ordered public school 
1954 the Jackson, 
Miss., Daily News said: “White _ 
Negro children in the same schoo s 
to miscegenation. 
long as the integrationists go OM Say- 


} ing that the issue is nothing byte 
| oo cellent article ... 


As 


profound, well 
documented.” 


Rep. Byron L. Johnson: “It is the 
genius of Mayer that he confuses peo- 
ple’s prejudices with facts . . . con- 
gratulations for this report ... there 
is a new day coming, and such reports 
will speed the day.” 


Senator Ernest Gruening: “Brilliant, 
provocative, and enlightening.” 


This momentous Fall Anniversary 
Issue is yours FREE with an intro- 
ductory subscription to The Progres- 
sive at the exceptionally low price of 
only $2 for seven months. 

Each month you will discover for 
yourself why the leading liberals of 
America say what they say about The 
Progressive: 


_ Hubert Humphrey: The Progressive 
is a truly splendid magazine. 








Roger Baldwin: I can’t resist read- 
ing The Progressive . . . it is inde- 
pendent, free and nonpartisan. 


William O. Douglas: The Progres- 
sive is a vital force for social justice. 


Wayne Morse: The Progressive is a 
great force in the liberal movement 
.. . bold, fearless, and truthful. 


Edward P. Morgan: The Progres- 
sive is the liveliest, most stimulating 
publication I know. 

When Robert M. LaFollette founded 
The Progressive in 1909, he said it 
would be “a publication that will not 
mince words or suppress facts,” and 
The Progressive has never strayed 
from that standard. 


You will find that every issue probes 
deeply into the very problems that 
most vitally concern you in the areas 
of civil rights and civil liberties, for- 
eign affairs, conservation, social se- 
curity, housing, health, and education. 


Take this golden opportunity to 
share one of the great issues of The 
Progressive’s Golden Anniversary 
Year. Receive FREE the Fall Anniver- 
sary Issue, plus seven full months for 
only $2. If at any time you don’t think 
you are getting your money’s worth, 
we will refund the full subscription 
price. 


5S Oth ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


7 montus $2 


plus ANNIVERSARY ISSUE FREE 
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BOOKS MAKE WONDERFUL GIFTS 


25% OFF 


ON ALL BOOKS 


(with few exceptions) 
Text and Reference Books — 10% OFF 
1. Deduct 25% from list price 
2. Add 20¢ per book—postage, handling 
3. We'll be happy to enclose your gift card! 
4. Send check or money order to: 


ALLENWOOD BOOK SERVICE 
P.O. Box 365 Great Neck, N. Y. 
(Save stamps? Aa books mailed with 
United I e Stamps) 








“CHINA IS NOT a mere puppet of 
Russia, like Bulgaria or Albania, but 
a junior ally. As against the West, 
there is no international breach between 
the two, nor will there be within the use- 
able future. Peiping and Moscow func- 
tion as two non-identical but comple- 
mentary arms of the single anti-Western 
world revolution. They will not, and 
indeed they cannot try to cut each others’ 
throats until they 
have finished 


culling ours.”’ 


From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. R-8, 
150 E. 35 St., New York 
16, N. Y., for free copy. 








TOPOLSKI’S CHRONICLE ... A first-time pub- 
lic offering in America. For a most we 
and tasteful Christmas gift, TOPOLSKI’S CHRON 

ICLE is a modern version of an 18th pak be broad- 
sheet crammed with a great drawings in color and 
black and white of great contemporary figures in 
publie life and the arts, places and things executed 
by Feliks Topolski, acknowledged as the greatest 
draughtsman of our time. Many of them frameable. 
Printed and mailed in London. 24 issues per year 

. . $12.50. Send cheque or money order to 
David A. Yerzy, 18 East 60th St., New York 22. 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 

Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for the 

young in spirit who don’t want to be herded 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box R Pasadena, California 
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band were here instead of being with 
the army of the Potomac, these mis- 
sives would be placed before him, 
accompanied by my womanly sugges- 
tions . . .”” She made enemies among 
her husband’s colleagues, calling 
Grant “a butcher” and Seward “a 
dirty abolitionist sneak.” John Hay 
wrote of her in his diary, “The Hell 
Cat has been more Hell Cattical 
than ever.” It is not certain whether 
Mrs. Lincoln was a self-made ogress 
or a helpless neurotic (she was certi- 
fied insane ten years after the Presi- 
dent’s death). Yet Lincoln’s kindness 
was not broken by her frenzies. His 
father had said: “If you make a bad 
bargain, hug it all the tighter.” It is 
painful to realize how much ex- 
haustion, humiliation, and abuse 
that bargain brought him. 


M** ANNE Disrakwi, the second 
wife in Mr. Elletson’s double 
biography, claimed to hate politics, 
but she reveled in her marriage. 
A gay and_ garrulous creature 
who loved traveling, matchmaking, 
practical jokes, and jewels, she 
first struck Disraeli as “a pretty 
little woman, a flirt, and a rattle.” 
Her family called her Whizzy; as a 
widow of forty-seven, she married 
Dizzy, aged thirty-five. She had £5,- 
000 a year and Disraeli was £20,000 
debt. Her fortune certainly res- 
cued his career, but she was able 
to say later: “Dizzy married me for 
my money, but, if he had the chance 
again, he would do it for love.” 
Disraeli announced that she made 
his life delicious: she waited for him 
at night with bottles of champagne 
ard kept peacocks (his favorite 
birds) upon the lawns. “My dear— 
you are more like a mistress than a 
wife.”” While she was dying he said, 
“We have been married thirty-three 
years and she has never given me a 
dull moment.” Dressed in the Tory 
purple, she worked lavishly in every 
election campaign, helped with early 
drafts of his speeches, and corrected 
the proofs of his novels, which she 
referred to as her children. She 
charmed Disraeli’s constituents, and 
Gladstone himself admired her. 
Victorian society called her com- 
mon, and her enthusiasm was con- 
demned as “gush.” She is said to 
have told Queen Victoria that she 
“always slept with my arms around 
Dizzy’s neck,” and she “never could 


50 


remember which came first, the 
Greeks or the Romans.” At eighty 
she wore tight red-velvet tunics, andj 
her exotic wigs were often awry. B 
Disraeli protected her against al 
drawing-room ridicule. She  oneg 
wrote: “He appreciates better tha 
any man I know the value of a wom- 
an who has something to give in 
return for being given to. Most men 
have this knowledge but they seldog 
exercise it because most women 
don’t understand giving—either they 
don’t want to give or they con't 
know how. Now I want to give and 
I know how most exactly.” 
Granted the choice, one would 
far rather marry Disraeli than Lin 
coln. The vain, rude, velvet-clad 
prime minister had a vast capacity 
for love, But the selfless Presiden 
was not encouraging toward women. 
He first proposed to a Mary Owens, 
concluding, “My opinion is that 
you had better not do it.” Though 
he described this lady as “a fair 
match for Falstaff,” he saw “no good 
objection to plodding through life 
hand in hand with her.” She foun€y 
him resistible, and later explained 
that “Mr. Lincoln was deficient inf f 
those little links which make up theM@@ 
chain of a woman’s happiness.” Five § 
days after Lincoln’s own wedding, 
he wrote to a friend that he was asj 
tonished to have married at all. Hi 
resolves were touching: “I want it 
all cases to do right, and most partigg 
ularly so in all cases with womens 
But one of the qualities that made 
him great—a lack of concern for hif 
own welfare—made him almost un? 
touchable. He required very little 6 
a wife; Disraeli required “one whom § 
I could look upon with pride, who I 
could sympathize with all my proj* 
ects and feelings, console me in ie 
moments of depression, share ie . 
hour of triumph, and work with 
for our honour and happiness.” His | 
crescendos of confidence won him 
applause at home as in Parliament. 


M* ELLETSON has written a pleas 
ant though naive book. He is 
shy of ungracious facts, and is oddly 
eager for Mrs. Lincoln to “be for 
given.” Though he reveals nothing) 
new about the Lincolns, he hay 
brought out a store of unpublished 
Disraeliana. It was an excellent idet 
to hang these two portraits side by 
side: the odious comparison is just 
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